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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


The importance of Theophrastus’ historical position (c. 372-287 BC) in the 
development of Greek thought can hardly be overstated. Not only is the span 
of time running from the last quarter of Iv to the last decade of 111 cent. BC a 
crucial one in regard to political and cultural history—we need only recall the 
turmoil that led from the short-lived military supremacy of the Thebans to the 
rise of Macedonian power, and the advent of Hellenistic art and philosophy— 
but also a period of fundamental changes in both musical composition and 
performance, and in the way in which philosophers and theorists thought of 
musical structures and their relation to the human soul. 

Only a few fragments have reached us of Theophrastus' writings on music. 
We are bound to regret the loss of what seems to have been a crucial part of our 
philosopher's thought and, as usual in these cases, we are left with the doubt 
whether to lay the blame upon the unpredictability of the manuscript tradition 
or the fact that after him harmonic science would take such a direction as 
to render his approach somehow peripheral to mainstream conceptions!— 
or perhaps both. Nevertheless, the material we have, for all its scantiness, is 
enough to give an idea of how outstanding and, in hindsight, extremely modern 
his contribution was if compared not only to ancient musical thought, but also 
to Western reflection as a whole on music, its origin, nature and aims, as well 
as its relation to the human soul, passions, and states of mind. 

Our philosopher's ideas on these issues will be better dealt with, however, 
after an outline of the debate on music in his time. In what follows, I will 
distinguish between two aspects: on the one hand, the study of sound, its 
physical constituents and the way in which musical sounds (notes)? relate 
to each other to form intervals and scalar structures; on the other hand, the 
enquiry concerning sound as the audible expression of the soul’s affections 
and movements. The first aspect amounts to what we usually call acoustics 
and harmonics respectively; the second covers the intriguing territory between 


1 Seeespecially text 716. 

2 luse the term "note" in the sense of the Aristoxenian qOóyyoc, i.e. a sound that maintains 
the same pitch over its entire duration and is therefore identifiable as a single step in the 
development of melody. By no means does the term refer to any graphic representation of 
sounds, as in modern languages. 
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psychology and rhetoric, perhaps reaching as far as the theory of acting and 
healing. I will label the former as 'sounds outside' and the latter as 'sounds 
inside’. 


1 Sounds Outside: Harmonics and Acoustics in Theophrastus’ Time 


When presenting ancient harmonic science to non-specialist readers, it may 
be useful to clarify preliminarily the meaning of such words as cpyovixy (scil. 
TEXN), &puovto and similar. To comprehend the ancient debate on harmonics, 
one needs to beware of anachronism and remember that these concepts have 
nothing to do with the constructions and combination of chords—which is 
what comes to mind when one thinks of modern harmony. Since ancient Greek 
music was almost exclusively monodic, the notion of 'harmony' entailed the 
study of the different intervals mostly in a diachronic perspective, i.e. in order 
to ascertain which notes were perceived as pleasant if heard after one another, 
or which ones could be arranged to form a scale, and for what reasons.? On the 
other hand, pairs of simultaneous notes were involved in a particular branch 
of harmonics, which is the study of concords (symphoniai; see also text 716). 
By the time the young Theophrastus became acquainted with Aristotle and 
other thinkers such as Xenocrates and Speusippus,* the study of harmonics 
had reached a remarkable stage of development. The work of Philolaus of Cro- 
ton (480?—399? BC), Archytas of Tarentum (435?-350? BC),5 and Plato himself 
had greatly contributed to establishing a scientific approach that was based on 
the relation between musical intervals and mathematical ratios. Contrary to 
the common belief that the arithmetical approach to harmonics was intrinsic 
to Pythagoras' doctrine, there is no decisive evidence to support the idea that 
mathematical speculation had prevailed against empirical observation as early 
as the beginnings of Pythagorean thought. Even the conviction that Pythagoras 
founded his theory of harmonic ratios on the usage of the monochord—once 
one of the best established ideas among the historians of ancient philosophy 


3 Thisisnomorethananoutline; an excellent and enjoyable introduction to ancient harmonics 
is in Barker (2007) pp. 3-12; 19-30. I also allow myself to direct the reader to my chapter enti- 
tled “Measuring Musical Beauty: Instruments, Reason and Perception in Ancient Harmonics” 
in Taub, L. (ed.) Cambridge Companion to Ancient Greek and Roman Science, Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press (forthcoming). 

FHS&G (1993) p. 1. 

5 Forfurther detail on the chronology of Philolaus and Archytas, see Huffman (1993) pp. 1-6 

and (2005) pp. 5-6 respectively. 
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and science—has been recently challenged with solid reasons and is very likely 
to beananachronism due to much later sources.9 The basics of the treatment of 
intervals as ratios of numbers do not in fact presuppose any arbitrary numero- 
logical speculation on the part of the first Pythagorean; rather, they appear 
to be grounded in the observation of reality. The ratios of the fundamental 
intervals (2/1 for the octave, 3/2 for the fifth, 4/3 for the fourth, and 9/8 for the 
tone) reflected the relations between the lengths of the strings—or the differ- 
ent parts of the same string, or the lengths of different pipes—that produced 
them. Likewise, there is no reason to believe that the conception of musical 
ratios (Aóyot) espoused by the early Pythagoreans was meant to be an exclu- 
sive alternative to that of musical intervals as linear "distances" (Stactj ato) 
between notes,’ which is likely to have belonged to those theorists commonly 
referred to as ot &ppovixoi, and would eventually become a landmark, although 
with some conceptual differences, of the new theory set forth by Aristoxenus 
of Tarentum, a contemporary of Theophrastus.® 

The set of doctrines that we usually group under the label of Pythagoreanism 
was far from monolithic at the dawn of the fourth century BC. Archytas of Tar- 
entum, on the one hand, must have deemed the intervals of real music worth 
some attention, since he seems to have attempted to express them, as it were, in 
Pythagorean terms.? On the other hand, Plato apparently disagreed with Archy- 
tas' views, to judge from his sarcastic remarks on empirical harmonics in the 
Republic! and, perhaps most importantly, from his ignoring Archytas' interval- 
lic patterns in his famous musical scale of the world's soul in the Timaeus,” as 
if in his opinion Archytas' harmonics depended too much on the mutability 
of perceptual data. Plato's strong rejection of empiricism—in music theory as 
well as in astronomy—arguably determined a turning point among those intel- 
lectuals we usually refer to, perhaps too simplistically, as ‘the Pythagoreans’.2 


6 See the groundbreaking monograph of David Creese (2010). 

7 See, e.g., the interesting remarks by Andrew Barker (2007) pp. 264—271 on Philolaus' fr. 6A 
Huffman; on Plato's conception of intervals in the Timaeus see Barker (2007) p. 320 and 
Raffa (2013). 

8 This usage derives from Aristoxenus, who clearly uses the term &ppovxoi to indicate his 
predecessors. An allusion to these empiricists and their way of investigating intervals is 
famously found in Plato (see n. 10 below); however, it seems that the rare occurrences of 
the term ápuovucóc in Plato do not pick them out in particular. 

9 See, e.g., Huffman (2005) pp. 412-414; Barker (2007) pp. 292-302. 

io Plato, Republic 530E.7—-531C.4; useful commentary in Meriani (2003) pp. 83-113. 

11 Huffman (2005) pp. 64; 87-88. 

12 Thenotion of Pythagoreanism' covers in fact a diverse cultural object, both diachronically 
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There is no doubt that Plato's position played a crucial role in distancing 
mathematical harmonics from empirical enquiry—a process which would take 
place in the subsequent centuries—, and paved the way for the supremacy of 
the mathematical speculation that we find in many Middle- and Neoplatonic 
thinkers. However, the more empirical tendency represented by Archytas and 
(according to Andrew Barker's recent reading of the sources) Philolaus did not 
die out: it rather migrated, as it were, to the Peripatetic environment and par- 
ticularly to the school of Aristoxenus (who was, perhaps not by chance, from 
Tarentum as well), where it reappeared with much stronger features. Although 
no explicit rejection of Pythagoreanism is to be found in Aristoxenus' extant 
work, the Aóyoc-based approach is simply deemed irrelevant for the purposes of 
harmonic science!’ and intervals are invariably treated as linear distances. This 
allows him to make use of such intervals as the half-tone and the quarter-tone, 
which would have been an impossibility if intervals were expressed as ratios.!^ 
One should not assume, however, that Aristoxenus' harmonics relied entirely 
on empiricism: methodological weakness is precisely what he often criticizes 
his predecessors for. Rather, the zeal that the Pythagoreans would devote to 
categorising ratios and accommodating their division of tetrachords to a given 
set of mathematical premises is redirected by Aristoxenus towards the cre- 
ation of an axiomatic system that can account for the movement of melody 
and the significance of each note within the scale.5 Such later theorists as 
Ptolemais, Didymus, Ptolemy and Porphyry portrayed the relationship between 
the Pythagoreans and the Aristoxenians, quite misleadingly, as an opposition 


and synchronically. On the one hand, it developed over a millennium, and later authors 
tend to project their own ideas back onto Pythagoras himself. On the other hand, even in 
the same period there was no such thing as a monolithic ‘Pythagorean school’. We hear 
that in the early period there were at least three different groups with different interests 
and agendas: the politikoi, the akousmatikoi and the mathématikoi (see, e.g., Suda s.v. 
Tlu8aydpac, x 3124.99-101 Adler; Scholia on Theocritus 14.58.4—7 Wendel = Anonymous of 
Photius p. 237.7-10 Thesleff). 

13 Cf., e.g., Aristoxenus, Elements of Harmonics 2.32 pp. 4113-42.7 Da Rios; see also Barker 
(2007) pp. 166-168. 

14 Since taking away an interval from another equals dividing the corresponding ratios, in 
order to divide a 9/8 tone into halves one needs to extract the square root of 9/8, which 
leads to the irrational 2V2 (see, e.g., [Euclid], Division of the Canon pp. 152.1-153.4 Jan; 
pp. 161.17-162.12 Jan). If, on the other hand, the same interval is thought of as a distance 
between two points on a straight line, there is no conceptual objection left to dividing it 
into halves, quarters etc. 

15 See, e.g., Brancacci (1984). 
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between the advocates of reason alone on the one side and of perception alone 
on the other, whereas the truth was much more complex: but expanding the 
topic would go well beyond the limits of the outline I intend to give here.!6 

Closely linked to harmonics was the study of the physical nature of sound. 
Although epic and archaic linguistic usage testifies to a generic conception 
of sound as something that can swiftly travel great distances!" no systematic 
enquiry into the constituents of sound seems to have been carried out until the 
fifth century BC. Once again, Archytas plays a key role as the first author known 
to us to have written on physical acoustics, albeit, apparently, as a preliminary 
stage to the treatment of harmonic theory.? Archytas’ account of sound still 
retains some features of the pre-Platonic and pre-Aristotelian phases of the 
discipline; there is no distinction, for instance, between volume and pitch, 
higher sounds being associated with greater strength and speed and lower ones, 
vice versa, with lesser strength and speed?—a somehow naive view, which 
would be corrected by Aristotle?? and opposed by Theophrastus himself (see 
text 716). There is no need here to go through the subtleties; suffice it to notice 
that in Pythagorean acoustics, from its beginnings, pitch is thought to depend 
on those factors—strength and speed—that are measurable and can fit into 
the general theory of musical ratios. 

Things get a bit more complicated if one goes into details and wonders 
what characteristics of sound exactly produced the numbers needed to deter- 
mine those ratios. Answering this question involves the notion of “impact” or 
“blow” (nànyh). From the earliest stages of Greek acoustics, it was clear and 


16 For further detail see Raffa (2016a) pp. XIII-XIx. 

17 See, e.g., Kaimio (1977) pp. 83-84, with several examples from the Homeric poems. Inter- 
estingly, at Iliad 4.125—126 Aty&e Buds, veupy) 8& Ley’ layer, Ato 8 diatd¢ | dEvBEANe “the bow 
twanged, and the string sang aloud, and the keen arrow leapt” (tr. A.T. Murray) the verb 
Aty&e (hapax) may refer both to the sound produced by the bow and “the notions of flexi- 
bility and quickness” (see Kaimio 1977 p. 46). 

18 See Huffman (2005) p. 30. 

19 Archytas, fr. 118-20 Huffman; see, e.g., Gottschalk (1968) p. 440. 

20 Aristotle, On the Soul 420A—B; Topics 160A.12—20. See Barker (1989) p. 41 n. 47-48. It is true, 
however, that pitch and loudness, although being conceptually distinct and depending 
on different parameters of sound waves—frequency and amplitude respectively—can 
interfere with each other under certain circumstances. It has been observed that an 
increase in loudness causes an increase in perceived pitch; the phenomenon peaks around 
8,000 Hz, where a 10-Db increase in loudness corresponds to a 1596 increase in perceived 
pitch, and tends to be irrelevant in the pitch range between 150 and 2,000 Hz. In other 
words, a sound, especially a high one, can be perceived as higher than its frequency really 
is, if it is emitted very loudly (see, e.g., Righini 1996 pp. 34; 50). 
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undisputed that sound comes as the result of a blow; what happens after that 
though, and how sounds reach the ear, was a matter of debate. On the one hand, 
the notion of sound travelling at different speeds depending on the pitch (so 
that the stronger the blow, the greater the speed, the higher the pitch and vice 
versa)?! was liable to objections as it failed to explain why sounds of different 
pitches, produced simultaneously, were heard at the same time. On the other 
hand, the idea of a single initial blow could be consistent with the fact that the 
notes produced by plucked strings die out very quickly, but could hardly apply 
to auloi and wind instruments in general. These difficulties could be solved by 
a different theory, which was probably suggested by the observation of vibrat- 
ing strings and was embraced, e.g., by Heraclides?? as well as the author of the 
pseudo-Euclidean Division of the Canon;? it pictured sound as the result of a 
series of multiple impacts originating from a source and then travelling through 
a medium. The author of Division of the Canon, which was presumably written 
in the early third century Bc, establishes a precise relation between the fre- 
quency of the impacts and the pitch of the note (the more frequent or, as the 
text puts it, "the denser" the movements, the higher the note); whether such 
a relation had been already thought of in Theophrastus' time is, however, far 
from clear. As for the work On Audibles, attempts have been made to include 
its author among the favourers of the frequency theory, but they have proven 
inconclusive;?? on the other hand, the compiler of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Problems does seem to conceive of multiple impacts affecting pitch.?6 What is 


21 Cf, e.g. Plato, Timaeus 80A; Lazzeri (2010) p. 37, n. 10; Barker (1989) p. 62 n. 31. 

22 Xenocrates, fr. 87 Isnardi Parente = Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics 
pp. 36.9-38.10 Raffa = pp. 30.11-31.26 Düring. Unlike that recalled in the Division of the 
Canon, this acoustic theory does not seem to establish a direct relation between the plu- 
rality or frequency of the impacts and the pitch of notes; it only accounts for the fact that 
sounds are perceived as continuous in spite of their resulting from a series of distinct ràn- 
yat, on the grounds that the ear is incapable of perceiving the tiny instants between each 
impact and the next one. Porphyry is quoting here from Heraclides' Introduction to Music 
(Mouvcoa, sicaywyh), but the text does not make it clear if the theory is to be attributed to 
Pythagoras, Xenocrates or Heraclides himself (see also Meriani 1995 pp. 77-80). 

23 See [Euclid], Division of the Canon p. 148.9-11 Jan. 

24 See, e.g., Barker (2007) pp. 364-370. On the authorship of the treatise see Creese (2010) 
pp. 132-134. 

25 Gottschalk (1968); contra, Barker (1989) p. 107 n. 40. 

26 — Onhighersounds produced by more frequent impacts, [Aristotle], Problems 11.19 (9014.15 
17); commentary in Barker (1989) p. 89 n. 30; on the frequency of the impacts accounting 
for the pleasantness of the octave, [Aristotle], Problems 19.39 (9214.7—31); commentary in 
Barker (1989) pp. 94-95 n. 64. 
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relevant to our discussion, however, is that this theory as a whole was undoubt- 
edly a quantitative one. This will turn out to be of crucial importance as we 
discuss Theophrastus' views on this matter, for he is radically critical of any 
quantitative approach to acoustics and, as a consequence, to harmonics. As 
we will see when we discuss the long fragment from his work On Music (text 
716), his way of accounting for the relationships between notes does not rely 
on numbers or quantities, but rather on the notions of their “power” (80vayuc) 
and “peculiar quality" (iàt6t(c). That fragment offers no more than a glimpse 
of his views on this particular issue, but if we consider Plutarch’s inclusion of a 
speech on concords by Theophrastus in a fictitious list of discourses on musical 
topics given by illustrious figures?" we can imagine that his position must have 
been well known in antiquity. 

Harmonics as a whole would prove one of the most fruitful provinces of 
ancient Greek thought. On the one hand, the mathematical approach fuelled 
the development of mathematics, philosophy, perhaps even theology, and pro- 
vided a conceptual basis for one of the most important and long-lasting intel- 
lectual constructions of our civilisation—the idea of cosmic harmony and the 
belief in an underlying order common to the movements of heavenly bodies, 
the ruling of political communities and the individual cosmos of the human 
soul. On the other hand, the approach that we may call 'Aristoxenian' paved the 
way for the acknowledgement of music as a discipline of its own, possessing its 
own aesthetics, rules, and criteria of beauty; itis in this respectthat Aristoxenus 
has been regarded as the first musicologist.28 

From a modern standpoint, however, it is striking how ancient thought on 
music overlooked if not ignored some crucial aspects of musical experience, 
the most important of which was surely timbre—the unique set of character- 
istics that make the sound of a particular instrument, or voice, distinguishable 
from any other. Timbre is relevant to music in a different way than intervals 
and scales are. While the latter convey the structure of a melody or a piece of 
music—its skeleton, as it were—, timbre can be thought of as its flesh and skin. 
It carries its own meaning and evocative power, which cannot be reduced to 
the intervallic patterns of the melody. The same melody would not have stirred 
the same emotions if played on the aulos?? instead of the kithara, in the same 


27 See text 715. 

28 See Gibson (2005). 

29 Iwill only transliterate the Greek abAdg because no modern word can convey its meaning 
faithfully. The old habit of rendering it with 'flute' is misleading: the aulos was a double- 
reed instrument and its timbre was utterly different from that of a modern flute. To get 
a better idea, one should rather compare it to an oboe or perhaps a cor anglais, but even 
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way as the opening of Beethoven's Eroica Symphony would have had an utterly 
different effect had the main theme been assigned, for instance, to flutes and 
oboes instead of cellos and double basses. Mainly, if not exclusively, because of 
the strongly anti-empirical direction that Plato impressed on the mathemati- 
cal approach, the study of harmonics ended up, paradoxically, doing without 
sounds—the very physical objects of the sense of hearing. In order to build a 
scalar system by dividing a fourth into a specific tetrachord, theorists did not 
need to take into account whether notes were to be sung or played, and, in the 
latter case, on what instrument; for them, notes were just theoretical entities 
between which to establish correct arithmetical relations according to certain 
principles. There were reasons for this disregard of timbre and, in general, of 
the bodily features of sound. Firstly, the characteristics of an audible object and 
whether it is—or rather sounds—rough or smooth, cold or warm, thin or thick, 
do not lend themselves to any rigorous description, let alone measurement; 
in fact, even for modern languages, any attempt to clarify them cannot avoid 
making use of expressions involving synaesthesia. Secondly, the vocabulary of 
harmonics shows, from its earliest stages, that the discipline was shaped by the 
observation of strings. Suffice it to recall, for instance, that the ancient names 
of the fourth and the fifth, cvMaby and 8v ó£&ci&v respectively, are very likely 
to have their roots in the jargon of archaic lyre-playing;?? and the words tóvoç 
and tdots refer to the act of teivetv, increasing the tension of a string to produce 
a higher note. Moreover, acoustic experiments with strings allowed theorists 
to immediately visualize intervals as ratios between linear lengths, while such 
an abstraction was much more difficult with pipes—which were considered 
absolutely unreliable for these purposes because not only was it hard to find 
the points from which lengths could be exactly measured, but also pitch could 
vary during the emission of sound.?! Now, ancient chordophones must have 
had quite a poor timbric range: their sound was naturally short-lived, nor was it 
possible to perform any sort of legato or to modify the volume of a note once its 
string had been plucked. No wonder, therefore, that the Pythagorean approach 


this comparison would be off the mark, for ancient auloi were usually played in pairs by 
the same player. This means, on the one hand, that it was possible to play two different 
melodic lines at the same time, and, on the other hand, that each pipe could be operated 
with five fingers only. There is no instrument comparable to this in modern classical 
music; however, some double-pipe woodwinds are still used in the traditional music of 
the Mediterranean area (e.g. the mijiwiz or the arghoul in Northern Africa, the benas and 
the /auneddas in Sardinia). 

30 See below and text 717. 

31 See, e.g., Plato, Philebus 564.3—7; Ptolemy, Harmonics 1.8 pp. 16.32-17.7 Düring. 
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ignored the timbric dimension of sound. On the other hand, Aristoxenus and 
his followers did not pay any more attention to it either, their 'empiricism' being 
directed, as we have seen, towards the making and functioning of melodies. 


2 Sounds Inside: Qualities, Affections, and the Soul 


So far we have seen how musical sounds were conceived of as objects of 
observation external to the self. As is well known, however, another trend of 
seminal importance in ancient thought concerns the relationship between 
musical structures and the human soul. Once again, Plato's work is a turning- 
point. He took up—most probably through Damon of Oa??—the so-called 
doctrine of musical éthos, which is, basically, the idea that music can shape 
people's character and induce, either temporarily or permanently, attitudes 
that the soul would not acquire otherwise. There is no room here for a full 
account of éthos-theory in Plato's writings, nor is it necessary since the issue 
has been given plenty of discussion, with excellent results;?? only a few points 
will need to be recalled, for they allow us to better place Theophrastus' ideas 
in context. Plato holds that music can exert an influence on human beings 
because its movements are “akin” (cvyyevetc) to those of the soul.?^ The idea 
that music can restore the movements of the soul to their original condition if 
they have been altered for some reason and, accordingly, that it can have both 
psychotherapeutic and educational powers, is consistent with this assumption. 
Aristotle was to share basically the same view, with the important difference 
that he granted genuine value to effects of music other than education— 
such as entertainment, the creation of good character, and the stirring of 
emotions—whose value to human life had been left aside by Plato.?5 All these 
views, which also appear in texts 720, 721A, 721B, clearly rely on the idea that 
music consists of some kind of movement (pop, xtvyatcs). The unknown author 
of Section 19 of the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems seems to have gone even 
further, suggesting—if Andrew Barker's thought-provoking reading of the text 
holds water, as I think it does—that, of all perceptible objects, only melodies 
are capable of imitating actions because they are somehow 'actions' themselves 
and unfold through time, just as actions do.?6 


32  Ontherelationship between Damon and Plato see now Wallace (2015) pp. XIX-XXIII. 
33 See, e.g., Barker (2005); Pelosi (2010). 

34 See, e.g., Plato, Timaeus 47C.6—E.2; Barker (2005) pp. 123-124. 

35 See Barker (2005) pp. 99-11. 

36 [Aristotle], Problems 19.27 9198.26—37. 
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At this stage of our discussion, it should be noticed that the views we have 
recalled, for all their differences, have at least one point in common: they con- 
ceive of the movement of music as something that comes from the external 
world and operates on the soul because of its alleged likeness, kinship, or simi- 
larity with it, but still from outside. However, there was another side to the coin. 
Since the melodies that people could hear in their everyday experience did not 
come from another world, but were composed—whatever meaning we attach 
to the idea of ‘composing’ (moteiv) in ancient Greek culture—and performed 
by humans for humans, one might well have wondered how these melodies 
came into being; whether they originated from some source situated in our 
souls; what made people sing or play melodies; and finally, what happened to 
their souls when they did. Quite oddly, philosophers and theorists seem to have 
largely neglected these questions; however, as early as the heart of the classical 
period we find are traces of the idea that the soul somehow produces effects 
on the music it generates. Let us consider the view attributed to Damon of Oa 
and his school—or to his followers only?7—in a passage from Athenaeus’ The 
Sophists at Dinner: où xaxds ð’ £Xeyov ol nepi Aduwva Tov 'AOWvortoy ct xor TAS WAS 
xoti Tas Opynaets dveyun yiverOat xtvoupevng o6 THs puyys, xoi at èv &AevuOEptot 
xai adai TtotoOct torattac, ai ò evavtion tag evavtiac.38 Because of its alleged syn- 
tactical ambiguity?? the passage has been taken as meaning either that noble 
songs and dances produce noble souls, or the other way around, i.e. that noble 
souls produce noble songs and dances.^? I would rather argue that the latter is 
not only preferable, but it is also the sole possible interpretation. 

My first reason for thinking so is a syntactical one. The rendition of the 
Greek &váyxy (scil. toti) ... cà WAS xod TAS dpyYoEtS yiverBat KIVOLMEVNS TS THIS 
poxfjc in the sense of “it is necessary that song and dances entail (or ‘require’, 


37 The expression oi epi Aduwva has been taken as meaning either "Damon and his follow- 
ers” or “Damon's followers (only)”. References to the scholars who espoused either view 
are found in Wallace (2015) pp. 170-171. Wallace himself prefers the latter, while I would 
rather suspend judgment. On Damon's disciples and followers see Wallace (2015) pp. 8-13. 

38 Damon, fr. 37 B 6 Diels-Kranz ap. Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 14.25.4—6 628C (= test. 
c1Wallace). 

39 Which has been already noticed by Barker (1984) p.187 n. 10 and now Wallace (2015) p.170. 

40 The former interpretation is espoused, e.g., by Anderson (1966) p. 39 (“Song and dance 
necessarily arise when the soul is in some way moved; liberal and beautiful songs and 
dances create a similar soul, and the reverse kind create a reverse kind of soul") and 
Brancacci (2008) p. 27 ("Nona torto diceva Damone ateniese che necessariamente i canti e 
le danze implicano un certo moto dell'anima, e che i canti e le danze liberi e belli rendono 
tali le anime, mentre quelli contrari rendono contrarie anche le anime"). The latter has 
been endorsed by Barker (1984) p. 187 and, recently, Wallace (2015) p. 170. 
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or ‘postulate’) such-and-such movement of the soul”! seems to me not to do 
justice either to the natural meaning of yiyvouat (“to become’, to “to come into 
being") or to the value of the absolute genitive xtvovpevys ... TAS puys. I would 
rather take the phrase as meaning that songs and dances come necessarily into 
being when, if or because the soul moves (or, even better, is put in motion) in 
a certain way. In light of this, the interchangeability of subject and object in 
the latter sentence is no longer possible: one must necessarily assume that 
the adjectives cAevéptot xai xaqi refer to at puyxat, while the pronoun totattas 
and the adjective évavtiag refer to tag 3d xoi tds dpyncets.4? I therefore agree 
with Wallace’s translation, which I print here: “The followers of Damon the 
Athenian have not badly said that songs and dances must result when the soul 
is moved in certain ways: souls that are fair and characteristic of free men create 
songs and dances of the same kind, while the opposite create the opposite" In 
other words, for a song or dance to take place, there has to be a soul that has 
been subjected to some kind of movement—whose soul, we will discuss in due 
course; and it is the éthos of the soul that is said to effect (and affect) music, not 
the other way around. 

The second reason has to do with the context in which the passage is placed. 
It precedes immediately the famous anecdote of Cleisthenes, the tyrant of 
Sicyon, who, having seen one of his daughter's suitors (namely Hippoclides 
the Athenian) dance unbecomingly, told him that he had just “danced away" 
his marriage (&ropyfjc9ot tov Yópov) and turned him down, Athenaeus adds, 
because he thought it likely that the soul of the man was as indecorous as his 
dance (yåpov aùtòv Zpycev, vopičwv wç £oucev xod thv puyhv Tavdpdc elven xotó- 
tyv).43 In this story it is evidently the soul of the performer that produces—or 


41 Thus Brancacci, see previous note. 

42 Ifthe absolute genitive is taken in a causal, temporal or hypothetical sense, then main- 
taining that £AeóOepot xal xoa go with wdal xoi dpyycets leads to a logical impossibility. 
This is the case, in my opinion, with Ch. Burton Gulick's translation for the Loeb Clas- 
sical Library: “With good reason Damon of Athens and his school say that songs and 
dances are the result of the soul's being in a kind of motion; those songs which are noble 
and beautiful produce noble and beautiful souls, whereas the contrary kind produce the 
contrary" (Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press 1937, 
vol. 6 p. 389): if the soul is the cause and songs and dance are the effect, how the effect can 
produce the cause remains obscure. The same solution is adopted by L. Citelli in Canfora 
(2001) vol. 3 pp. 1621-1622, but in this case the translator is aware of the difficulty and adds 
that according to Damon the influence between the soul and music is mutual ("l'influenza 
è insomma reciproca, secondo Damone’, ibid. p. 1622 n. 1). 

43 Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 14.25.8-14 628C-D. A more detailed version of the same 
anecdote is found in Histories 6.129. 
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is thought to produce—effects on the performance, and not the opposite. That 
Athenaeus himself wanted to convey this idea rather than the other one is also 
shown, in my view, by the fact that he presents the anecdote of Cleisthenes 
as a proof of the statement attributed to Damon and his followers (86&v xoi tò 
KAeoc0£vouc Tod Lixvwviwv xrA.). 

If read in this way, the Damonian testimony stirs up some intriguing ques- 
tions that cannot be answered here, but are worth posing anyway. One might 
wonder, to begin with, what is meant here exactly by yiveo9at, “coming into 
being" If the verb refers to the composition of music which did not exist before, 
we should infer that the éthos of the composer's soul was thought to leave its 
mark on the melodies and dances it created. If this is the case, éthos is sup- 
posed to remain the same even if that particular melody is performed by a 
musician other than its ‘composer’ and possessing a different éthos, perhaps 
worse—less liberal or noble, for instance. The inescapable conclusion is, then, 
that the éthos must lie in those features that are not altered when the same 
melody is performed by different individuals: its structure, its intervallic and 
rhythmic patterns—in other words, all the features that make a specific melody 
distinguishable from any other (in the case of dance, its peculiar moves, steps 
and figures). Alternatively, a less strict version of this interpretation might take 
into account the fact that the meaning attached by the ancient Greeks to the 
notions of ‘musical composition’ and ‘originality’ was quite different from ours. 
As we can infer from what survived of ancient writings in musical history— 
the best example is the pseudo-Plutarchan dialogue On Music—there was no 
sharp distinction between the composer and the performer; it seems that in 
the archaic period, and for the better part of the classical one, the musician 
was allowed a certain degree of innovation of his own, provided that his music 
maintained those melodic, rhythmic and textural features that could make 
it recognisable as belonging to this or that traditional pattern—the so-called 
nomoi. In this case, we could assume that a particular éthos had been impressed 
on a particular nomos by the soul of its composer. But we do not really need 
get tangled up in these subtleties. However strictly we interpret the notion of 
'composition' here, this reading of the passage implies that the character of a 
melody depends on the intervals, pitches and rhythms that go into its creation. 

On the other hand, if we understand yívec6ot simply as ‘being performed’, 
regardless of whether the melody already existed or not, we need to assume 
that the same melody can acquire different ethe at the hands of different per- 
formers. In this case, the éthos cannot lie in the formal features of the melody; 
rather, it should be sought in the way in which songs or dances are performed. 
With the latter interpretation we have left the realm of formalism and entered 
that of performance—that complex area covering music, acting and rhetoric 
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which the Greeks referred to as bnoxpitixy. The theme is touched upon by the 
compiler of the pseudo-Plutarchan On Music in a quite cryptic passage coming, 
in all likelihood, from Aristoxenus and echoing Platonic doctrines,*^ where the 
éthos of the composition and that of the performance are distinguished from 
one another and the evaluation of whether the performer has been faithful to 
the proper éthos of the composition or not is a matter for the highest form of 
judgment.** Itis hardly surprising that, with the rise of musical professionalism 
in the late v century, the debate on what makes a 'good' performance included 
an assessment of the theatrical demeanour displayed by musicians, especially 
aulos-players. Aristotle criticizes those auletes who indulged in excessive ges- 
turing while playing;* and, as we will see, Theophrastus' interest in the inter- 
weaving of musical expression and bodily movements—as shown, for instance, 
in his account of the performative style of the aulete Andron of Catania,*” or in 
the connection he makes between the movements of voice, body and soul*$— 
can beregarded as a development of the line of thought we have seen, at a quite 
embryonic stage, in the fragment of Damon. 

In whatever way one decides to construe the notion of ‘composer’ and ‘per- 
former’, my reading of the Damonian fragment leads to another problem. There 
is no doubt that Plato knew Damon’s work;?? he features as an authority on 
musical matters in several passages of Plato’s dialogues, among which the most 
relevant to our discussion are those from the Republic.5? How are we to account, 
therefore, for the fact that Plato mentions Damon in connection with the view 
that melodies and rhythms can affect the soul?! while the opposite case is 
not taken into account? The most straightforward solution would be to deny 
credibility to Athenaeus' testimony on the grounds that the views attributed to 
Damon are anachronistic. Andrew Barker? for instance, argued that the doc- 
trines presented here as Damonian should be assigned more reasonably to the 
IV rather than the v cent. BC; and of course he might be right. On the other 


44 Barker (1989) p. 238 n. 210. 

45 [Plutarch], On Music 36 1144C—E; Plato, Laws 700A. 

46 See, e.g., Aristotle, Poetics 14618. 

47 See text 718. 

48 See text 721B. 

49  Onthepresence of Damonian doctrines in Plato's dialogues, see Brancacci (2008) pp. 21- 
33 (on the Protagoras). 

50 Plato, Republic 4008; 424C. Damon's skills as a musician and a sophist in general are also 
praised at Laches 180C-D; 197D; 200A-B. 

51 See, e.g., Pelosi (2010) pp. 29-30. 

52 Barker (2005) p. 71. 
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hand, Plato is not new to drawing upon his sources quite selectively, according 
to his personal tastes and ideological commitments. As we have recalled above, 
the Timaeus does not mention any of the divisions of the tetrachord proposed 
by Archytas; yet we do not doubt the account of them that we read in Ptolemy's 
Harmonics.9? I would therefore suggest that Athenaeus' testimony is trustwor- 
thy: but if this is the case, we cannot but conclude that Plato deliberately took 
up the one side of Damon's views and ignored the other. 

Why did he do so? The most immediate answer is that since his main interest 
was in the educational usages of music, it is no surprise that he focused on the 
effects of music on the soul and not vice versa. But I think there is more—and 
the point is worth elaborating as it may have bearings on our understanding of 
Theophrastus' thought. Although we do not have any evidence for the theory 
of éthos being challenged as early as Damon's time—the earliest document 
of the anti-éthos position is the fragment of a speech preserved in the Hibeh 
Papyrus 13, which is unlikely to predate Iv cent. Bc9^—and although Damon 
was probably one of its strongest champions in pre-Platonic thought, it should 
be noted that the view expressed in our Damonian fragment, were it to be 
taken to its extreme consequences, could seriously undermine the theory itself; 
for if the genesis of music lies inside the soul, how can music be used to 
shape or educate the soul itself? and, if we follow the latter interpretation of 
ytvec&ou—that is, if the character of a melody depends on the way in which it 
is performed—what would be the point of strictly regulating which harmoniai 
are to be admitted into the city, since it would take no more than a bad-souled 
performer to turn a "good" piece of music into a dangerous source of moral 
corruption? I am not implying, by any means, that Damon had any sense of this 
potential tension in his thought—there is no evidence that he did, and chances 
are that he did not. What I am suggesting, instead, is that Plato did, which may 
account for his silence on this aspect of Damon’s doctrine.5> Moreover, it is not 
by chance, in my view, that Theophrastus, who focuses on the movements of 
the soul as it produces music,°® seems not to share Plato’s belief that music can 


53 Ptolemy, Harmonics 1.13. 

54 On the Hibeh Papyrus see Barker (1984) pp. 182-185; West (1992) pp. 16-23; Brancacci 
(1988); Avezzü (1994); Lapini (1994). 

55  Aspointed out by Anderson (1966) pp. 77-79, there are other issues on which Plato silently 
disagree with Damon. One might recall, for instance, the so-called 'relaxed Lydian' scale, 
which had been reportedly invented by Damon (according to [Plutarch], On Music 16 
11365), but which is implicitly banned by Plato from his ideal city. 

56 See texts 716; 721B. 
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actually shape and improve character;?? it has been noticed, in fact, that his 
attitude towards the éthos-theory is dismissive, to say the least.58 

Aristotle also seems to have been silent on the role of the soul as an active 
factor in the making of music. However, some signs of a change of perspective 
can perhaps be seen in some Peripatetic writings coeval with Theophrastus. 
In the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise On Audibles a specific interest is shown in 
how different conditions of the vocal apparatus can affect the quality of sound. 
We are told, for example, that people whose windpipe is too large cannot 
hold together the sounds they produce, which are, as a result, *hollow and 
unfocussed"; that people with uneven windpipes encounter many difficulties 
in uttering sounds; that the same happens to those who are drunk or suffer from 
catarrh, because of the excessive humidity in their lungs;5° and so on. Now, if 
bodily conditions affect sound, and emotional states affect bodily conditions, 
it follows that the conditions of the soul can affect, through the body, the 
sounds that are being uttered. No such train of thought is explicitly articulated 
anywhere in Greek sources, at least to my knowledge; however, we have come 
across some views that might have paved the way for it. The compiler of 
the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems tells us that those who weep utter higher 
sounds than those who laugh;®° those who are afraid utter higher sounds 
than those who are worried;® and so on. It is certainly true that there is no 
specific reference to musical sounds in these passages; however, if we widen 
our reading of the sources so as to include Aristoxenus' view that affections 
can make our voice pass from the continuous mode to the intervallic one— 
which amounts to turning our speaking into singing9?— we might suggest that 
in post-Aristotelian thought the point is made—and one grounded in physical 
acoustics, insofar as the speed of air is involved—that some emotional states, 
such as being worried, afraid, weeping or laughing, do have bearings on the 
sounds that are given off and can make the difference between a spoken and a 
sung utterance. This view, which is based on the notions of xivyatc, *movement", 
and ná6oc, "affection" appears to be shared by Theophrastus, but with a specific 


57 See texts 720; 724. 

58 See, e.g., Barker (2005) pp. 131-133. 

59 [Aristotle], On Audibles 8008-8014. 

60 [Aristotle], Problems 11.13 900A.16—25. 

61 [Aristotle], Problems 11.32 902B.29—903A.5; 11.53 905A.4-12. The same idea is also found in 
Theophrastus, see text 718. 

62 Aristoxenus, Elements of Harmonics 1.9.30—32 p. 1417-19 Da Rios. Unlike Laloy and Da Rios, 
and following Barker (1989) p. 133 n. 39; (2005) p. 133, I take Aristoxenus expression did 
náOoc as meaning “due to some affection" rather than “by accident". 
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emphasis on the creation of music (text 719A). The following step—that of 
investigating how the movement of the soul gives birth to music or, in other 
words, what pushes people towards singing and playing—had yet to be taken 
up. As we will see in our discussion of the texts, that was the most challenging 
task that Theophrastus chose for himself. 


3 Theophrastus’ Thought on Music in Context 


Now that the state of the debate on music in our philosopher’s time has been 
outlined, we can focus on his own contributions to its development as they 
appear from the material at our disposal. If we maintain the outside-vs.-inside 
plan we have been using so far, we might start from Theophrastus' relationship 
to Pythagorean harmonics. Although we can imagine that, given his philosoph- 
ical background, he must have been fairly aware of those doctrines, no original 
contribution on his partis recorded anywhere in ancient sources with reference 
to such matters as the division of the tetrachord, the correct way of measuring 
concords and intervals, and similar topics that would interest the followers of 
the Pythagorean school. On the only occasion on which he is somehow pre- 
sented as an authority on musical concords—that is, in the fictional banquet 
pictured by Plutarch in which Theophrastus himself and Aristoxenus are imag- 
ined to give speeches on music (text 715)—there is no hint as to the angle from 
which he would be expected to address the issue. However, his remarks on 
the ancient Pythagorean names of the concords in text 717—ovMaby for the 
fourth, 8v é&i&v for the fifth and áppovia for the octave—might be of some rel- 
evance to the matter at hand.®? Even if we are told that these denominations 
are Pythagorean, nothing suggests that the phrase occurred in the context of a 
treatment of concords in Pythagorean—i.e. mathematical or'rational'—terms. 
Indeed, as I said earlier, such denominations are almost certainly rooted in the 
language of practical musicians and, as Andrew Barker has argued, have little 
or nothing to do with the ‘size’ of the intervals.9* 

In addition to Barker's convincing arguments, I wantto point out that, unlike 
their more recent counterparts òà tecodpov and d1& névre, they do not imply 
any counting of the notes or strings that the intervals encompass, let alone a 
theoretical account of the structure of the octave. If we assume, for instance, 


63 The textual aspects of the fragment will be discussed in due course. Suffice it to say here 
that in my view Theophrastus' quotation should be limited to the words about the octave 
being called &ppovia because of its being a composite interval, i.e. a súotypa. 

64 Barker (2007) pp. 264-271. 
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that the scales described by Aristides Quintilianus as those referred to by Plato 
in the Republic are authentic,® or at least bear some resemblance to what an 
archaic scale must have sounded like, we might notice that such names as 61a 
vEccápov and dia mévte would hardly befit them, because in some cases the 
intervals of fourth and fifth encompass more or less than four and five strings 
(or notes) respectively; whereas the older names would do the job perfectly. 
In Aristides’ Lydian, for instance, the lower fourth—a diminished one— spans 
three notes only (B+, c, e);66 in the Mixolydian scale, which covers an octave, 
the lower fourth encompasses as many as five notes (B, B+, c, d, e), whereas the 
upper fifth encompasses only four (e, e+, f, b). 

In other words, the older names seem to imply that each scale had a sort 
of "lower region" roughly encompassing a fourth but not necessarily made of 
four different notes, which corresponded to the basic position of the player's 
hand (ava); and a higher region to which the hand moved, when required 
by the melody, through the higher strings (8v ketv). The whole scale, which 
did not necessarily span an octave, at least judging from the specimens given 
by Aristides Quintilianus, resulted from the connection (&ppovia or oompa) 
of the former and the latter.6” Despite Porphyry's claim that these ancient 
denominations of the intervals are Pythagorean, they appear to be perfectly 
compatible with pre-Socratic thought in general, nor do they show any qual- 
ity that makes them necessarily Pythagorean.9? But as the octave became the 
standard extension of a musical scale and thinkers interested in such matters— 
probably the Pythagoreans, and most probably Philolaus—set out to account 
for its structure, it stands to reason that the newer denominations coexisted 
with the older ones for a while and eventually replaced them. Now, especially 
if the whole sentence quoted by Porphyry is Theophrastean, we might suggest 
thatthe aspects of Pythagoreanism that most attracted our philosopher's atten- 
tion were its early steps—i.e. that stage at which mathematical speculation 
had not yet overcome the observation of reality. Theophrastus was certainly 
aware of the mathematical approach, but his main goal seems to have been to 
point out its weak spots and undermine the quantitative premises on which it 
relied.9? 


65 Aristides Quintilianus, On Music 1.9 p. 19 Winnington-Ingram. See, e.g., Hagel (2009) 
pp. 390-393. 

66 The symbol ‘+’ indicates that the note is a quarter tone higher. 

67 On the musical sense of cbatnua see also Commentary on text 717. 

68 These names also occur in a very interesting passage from the Hippocratic treatise De victu 
(1.8.2); see Barker (2005) p. 91 n. 8. 

69 See text 716. 
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There is also another respect in which Theophrastus seems to look at the 
non-Platonic or perhaps pre-Platonic side, as it were, of Pythagoreanism: his 
belief that music possessed healing powers.”° That early Pythagoreans thought 
music could cure states of mental alteration and emotional distress was well 
known to ancient thinkers in general and Peripatetic theorists in particular: 
Aristoxenus defined this alleged power of music, perhaps borrowing the term 
from Aristotle, as x&&opotc, specifying that they conceived of music as a cure 
for the soul and medicine for the body.” Some anecdotes about this topic cir- 
culated in ancient sources, the most famous of which can be read in chapter 25 
of Iamblichus' Life of Pythagoras. We are told that the philosopher managed to 
keep a drunken young man from setting fire to the house of his rival in love 
by simply having the aulos-player change his melody from the Phrygian one 
that had exacerbated the man’s rage into a libation tune (cmovdeaxdv). The 
same source also reports a very similar story featuring Empedocles as the player 
who managed to prevent the killing of a man called Anchytus at the hands of 
another angry youngster by changing the attunement of his lyre and singing the 
Homeric verses on that famous drug of Helen's that was capable of “quieting 
all pain and strife, and bringing forgetfulness of every ill" (Odyssey 4219-226). 
Other anecdotes of the same sort are found, for instance, in Cicero (On his own 
Decisions fr. 2 Orelli), Boethius (On Music 1.1, p.185 Friedlein), Quintilian (Princi- 
ples of Oratory 1.10.32), Galen (On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato 5.6.21— 
22) and Martianus Capella (On the Marriage of Philology and Mercury 9.926). 

These accounts should not be taken as reliable documents of early Pytha- 
goreanism, for two reasons. First of all, the anecdote of the drunken man is 
referred to Pythagoras in Iamblichus' and Quintilian's versions, and to Damon 
in Galen's and Martianus'—Erwin Rohde's claim that the latter must be the 
original one”? is no more than speculation and can be easily reversed. What 
we can say with some confidence is that this episode contains all the typical 
ingredients of a propagandistic concoction—a dramatic situation, the sudden 


70 Plato and his disciples do not seem particularly interested in the therapeutic applications 
of music; one exception is perhaps Xenocrates, who is reported by Martianus Capella, 
On the Marriage of Philology and Mercury 9.926 to have cured hysteria with instrumental 
melodies (organicis modulis); however, the testimony is isolated and is also a much later 
than Xenocrates (Martianus flourished in the v cent. AD). 

71 Aristoxenus, fr. 26 Wehrli ötı oi ITooryopuxol, wo py Apıotóčevoç, xo&dpoet éxpavto tod 
y&v owpatos did cfjc lotpucíjc, THs Se wuyfic Sia THs povos. A thorough discussion of the 
fragment and the relevant secondary literature is provided by Provenza (2016) pp. 122-124. 

72 Quoted by Giangiulio (1991) p. 257 n. 12. On these anecdotes see now Provenza (2016) 
pp. 132-139; on music as a means for correcting éthos in general, pp. 142-147. 
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intervention of the sage, the rapid disappearance of anger, the happy ending; 
moreover, in the case of Empedocles recalled by Iamblichus, the story ends up 
in philosophical proselytism, since the would-be murderer is said to have 


1» 


become thereafter “the most esteemed disciple of Empedocles”. Secondly, Iam- 
blichus' chapter is itself suspect in many ways. The claim that the Pythagore- 
ans rejected the aulos as the accompanying instrument for their dances, on the 
grounds that it was *wanton, ostentatious and its sound was by no means wor- 
thy of a free man" (ófjguotucóv te xai navvpyixòv xod odapas £AeuOEptov Tov Hyov 
Éyetv) is extremely unlikely to reflect either Pythagoras’ or his early followers’ 
genuine attitude towards this instrument.7? Such a remark seems rather to echo 
the v-1v century BC polemic against the so-called “New Music", when conserva- 
tive writers and playwrights held auletic music responsible for the corruption 
of the noble and old tradition of Hellenic music. The tendency to read earlier 
Greek musical history anachronistically in the light of that polemic is quite 
common among the intellectuals of both the 'conservative' and the 'progres- 
sive’ parties of that time, as Andrew Barker has recently pointed out.7* 

These few remarks are meant to show that we cannot grant full reliability 
to such accounts; however, whether or not psychotherapeutic usages of music 
were really part of the earliest bulk of Pythagorean doctrines, what is relevant 
to my argument is that in antiquity, and probably as early as Theophrastus' 
time, they were perceived in that way. One might wonder if, because of the 
rise of a more mathematical or, broadly speaking, theoretical mindset within 
the school, the idea of music as a drug to cure temporary affections such as 
violent outbursts of anger was relegated to the rank of a foolish superstition; 
however, no Pythagorean with a definite historical profile— such as Philolaus 
or Archytas—seems to figure in any anecdote of this sort. Now, if we look at 
the views with which Theophrastus is credited by Apollonius, Athenaeus and 
Gellius,”> we have perhaps one more reason to believe that he intended to 
bypass the mathematical core, as it were, of Pythagoreanism and root his own 
thought into an earlier stage of its development.”6 


73 There is in fact no reason to believe that vi- and early v-century Pythagoreans had 
anything against the aulos; indeed, recent research has suggested that the first attempt 
made by a thinker labeled as ‘Pythagorean’, Archytas of Tarentum, to express the structure 
of tetrachords through mathematical ratios, depends on the tuning of the auloi rather 
than lyres (Hagel 2009 pp. 171-182). See also commentary on texts 726A—C. 

74 Barker (2014) pp. 89-102. 

75 Texts 726A-C. 

76 Provenza (2016) pp. 24-25 is right, I believe, in arguing that the idea of musical katharsis 
predates Plato's espousal of Pythagoreanism. 
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What is left now is to take note of Theophrastus' relationship with the 
other great musicologist of the Aristotelian school, Aristoxenus of Tarentum.7? 
Although they must have known each other's work, Theophrastus is never men- 
tioned in Aristoxenus' extant writings; on the other hand, Aristoxenus' name 
does appear, though only once, in Theophrastus' texts on music, namely in rela- 
tion to the story of the Theban who could not stand the sound of the trumpet."9 
We should not, however, construe this fact as hinting at any sort of polemic 
between the two thinkers, since their views on music, as far as we can see, 
are not at all incompatible with each other. They both show an interest in the 
history of music and musicians, although Aristoxenus developed a pessimistic 
attitude towards the music of his time in comparison to the dignified and 
noble style of archaic musicians/?—Aan attitude that seems not to have been 
shared by Theophrastus. On the other hand, as far as music theory is concerned, 
Theophrastus’ rejection of number-based harmonics®° does not conflict with 
Aristoxenus' dismissal of it (see above). The only passage in our philosopher's 
extant writings that has been interpreted as an anti-Aristoxenian argument is 
his claim that intervals (Stactyyatx) do not cause pitch differences between 
notes;?! however, after Andrew Barker's recent reading of the fragment, little 
doubt remains that Theophrastus' polemic was aimed at empiricists other than 
Aristoxenus, the so-called &puovtxot also criticized by Plato in the Republic (see 
above).82 

There is a notion that seems to be placed at the very heart of both Aristox- 
enus' and Theophrastus' theories on music, although in very different ways: 
that of xivyats, “movement”. As is well known, Aristoxenus speaks of two kinds 
of movement of the voice, the continuous one (pwvy cuveyy| or Aoyuxr, since it 
is used in ordinary speech), in which sound does not maintain a stable pitch for 
long enough to be identified as a "note" (@8dyyoc), and the intervallic one (qov, 
Staotyattxy), which consists in a succession of notes clearly distinguishable 
from one another— it is the latter, of course, which is the object of harmonic 
science.?? The idea of movement seems to be also presupposed by some of the 


77 A useful account of the relationship between the two philosophers’ thoughts on music is 
also found in Fatuzzo (2009) pp. 33-39. 

78 ‘Text 726A. 

79 See, eg. Meriani (2003 pp. 15-28) on Aristoxenus, fr. 124 Wehrli. On Aristoxenus’ views on 
the so-called “New Music’, see also Visconti (1999) pp. 129-163. 

80 Text 716. 

81 Text 716.108-129. See Sicking (1998) pp. 133-138. 

82 Barker (2007) pp. 421-428. 

83 See p. 85 n. 140. 
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so-called 'theorems' of Book 3 of the Elements of Harmonics, which describe 
the “routes” (68ot) that a melody can take starting from a given note in a musi- 
cal scale.84 Although the term xivyats is not used here, the image of one or 
more possible 'routes'—while there are others which would be unmelodic and 
should be ruled out— suggests a dynamic conception of melody as a process 
rather than a set of intervals. As for Theophrastus, his reflections on the gene- 
sis of music involve the idea of a “movement” (xtvyjuc) on the part of the soul, as 
we will see in due course (see text 716). We might conclude, therefore, that both 
Aristoxenus and Theophrastus saw the essence of music and musical sound in 
movement, the former basing his thought on the xtvyats ths qovífi, the latter 
on the xivyats ths puxis. 


84 E.g. Aristoxenus, Elements of Harmonics 3.66—68 pp. 83.4-85.8 Da Rios, on which see 
Barker (2007) p. 206. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Sources 


The primary sources for the extant Theophrastean texts on music can be ar- 
ranged chronologically as follows: 


Philodemus (c. no-40 BC) 

Apollonius (I1 cent. BC) 

Plutarch (c. 45-120 AD) 

Aulus Gellius (c. 130-180 AD) 

Athenaeus of Naucratis (111 cent. AD) 
Censorinus (III cent. AD) 

Porphyry (111-1v cent. AD) 

Aelius Festus Aphthonius (111-1v cent. AD) 
Siwan al-hikma (IX-X cent. AD) 


O ON oun Pw NY kB 


1 Philodemus, c. 110-40 BC! 


Born in the Syrian city of Gadara, Philodemus went first to Greece, where 
he was a pupil of the Epicurean scholarch Zeno of Sidon in Athens, then to 
Rome and Naples, where he established his own school and became close 
to the most powerful Roman families— suffice it to recall his friendship with 
Lucius Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, father of the third and last wife of Julius 
Cesar. Calpurnius owned a large villa in Herculaneum (nowadays the town of 
Ercolano, in the metropolitan area of Naples), where the papyri containing 
the philosopher’s’ works were kept. Unfortunately, this enormous material — 
Philodemus appears to have been a very prolific writer, covering a vast range 
of subjects, such as religion, education, rhetoric, poetics, music—was heavily 
damaged in the eruption of Vesuvius (79AD), so that modern interpreters are 
left with brief remains, often out of context. 

It is therefore difficult to reconstruct Philodemus' attitude towards Theo- 
phrastus; however, considering that Epicurus had authored a work entitled 
IIpóc Oedqeaotov (In Reply to Theophrastus, see text 280.1)? one might suppose 


1 See also Commentary 6.1 pp. 16-18; Commentary 9.2 pp. 8-1. 
2 See Commentary 6.1 p. 16 n. 19. 
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that Philodemus too disagreed with Theophrastus' doctrines in many respects. 
As far as music is concerned, this impression is confirmed by the polemic tone 
of text 720 (q. v.). 


2 Apollonius, 11 cent. BC? 


This Apollonius, who is usually referred to as “the paradoxographer” in order 
to distinguish him from other ancient authors of the same name, is thought 
to have lived in the first half of the 11 cent. Bc.* His only work we know of, 
a collection of Amazing Stories ('Ioxopíot Savpdotnt), has been transmitted by 
a codex unicus, the Palatinus Graecus 398 (x cent.),> and amounts to fifty-one 
entries. According to the classification made by Alessandro Giannini,’ the main 
topics of his collection are: botany (nos. 7, 15, 19, 29, 34, 41, 43, 45-48, 50), zool- 
ogy (nos. 8, 10-13, 20-22, 26-27, 39, 44), ethnography (24, 38), physics (23), 
stones (36), and springs (14). In comparison to his predecessor Antigonus of 
Caristus (111 cent. BC), he shows a new interest in botany and human physi- 
ology, which has been explained by reference to the influence of Theophras- 
tus’—from whom he takes as many as thirteen entries (nos. 16, 29, 31-34, 41, 
43, 46-50)—and, in general, of Aristotle and his school? Apollonius seems 
to have drawn upon the work of a Bolus—most presumably the Hellenis- 
tic writer Bolus of Mendes—, but we are in no position to ascertain either 
how many entries come from Bolus,’ or to what extent Apollonius altered his 
sources' reports. However, if we are to judge from those cases in which one can 


See also Commentary 6.1 pp. 12-16. 

See Fortenbaugh (2012) p. 156 n. 3, with bibliographical references. 

See Giannini (1967) p. 7. 

Giannini (1964) p. 123. 

Ibid. 

See Giannini (1964) p. 123 n. 144 and Fortenbaugh (2012) p. 156 n. 8. The other alleged sources 
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are: Abaris (4), Andron or Abron of Halicarnassus (8), Aristotle (7,9,11, 21, 25-28, 35, 37, 39, 
44, 51), Aristoxenus (30, 40), Ctesias (17, 20), Eudoxus of Cnidus (38), Eudoxus of Rhodes (24), 
Heracleides (19), Philarchus (14, 18), Skymnus of Chios (15), Sotacus (36), Theopompus (110). 

9 Theissueis discussed by Giannini (1964) p. 123 n. 144. It is likely that Apollonius used Bolus as 
a source for the stories of extraordinary men, and that his influence is limited to the first 
six entries of Apollonius’ extant collection. Further discussion in Commentary 6.1 pp. 13- 
14. 
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compare Apollonius' version to Theophrastus, it seems that the former tended 
to paraphrase or alter the latter's diction.!° 

The stories collected by Apollonius cover different aspects of the supernatu- 
ral: supercentenarians, cases of bilocation, ecstatic journeys of the soul outside 
the body, the foreseeing of earthquakes, plagues and other calamities, strange 
plants and animals, etc. Only two entries have to do with music: one is no. 40, 
from Aristoxenus’ Life of Telestes,” reporting the strange case of Southern Ital- 
ian women suddenly jumping to their feet and stampeding out of the cities in 
a frenzy; the other is text 726A. 


3 Plutarch, c. 45-120 Ap? 


One of the antiquity's most copious writers, Plutarch of Chaeronea in Boeotia 
had a solid Platonic background and a wide knowledge of both Greek and Latin 
literatures.? His works fall into two main categories: a series of fifty biogra- 
phies (referred to as Biot mapa&MyAot, Parallel Lives) and a collection of miscella- 
neous writings which go under the general—and partially misleading—title 
of 'HOu&, Moralia. An ancient list of his works, known as the Catalogue of Lam- 
prias,” provides the titles of other works which are now lost. Theophrastus is 
one of the philosophers most often quoted in this vast corpus, as shown by 
the fact that his name occurs in sixty-seven different Plutarchan writings. As 
far as music is concerned, Plutarch seems to consider some Theophrastean 
reflections on acoustics, organology and music theory as an example of how 
questions related to music could be discussed in a sympotic context (see text 


715). 


10 Two significant cases from the Equiry into Plants are discussed in Fortenbaugh (2012) 
pp. 158-161. 

11 Aristoxenus, fr. 7 Wehrli. 

12 See also Commentay 6.1 pp. 35-37; Commentary 9.2 pp. 17-20. 

13 Plutarch’s writings are a treasure of quotations from Greek poets and philosophers of the 
archaic and classical periods. As for his knowledge of Latin, it has been argued that it was 
not deep enough as to allow him to appreciate literary prose (Weissenberger 1895 pp. 27- 
31; Jones 1971 pp. 20; 81-87). 

14 The writings on philosophic and ethical matters are in fact only a small part of the entire 
collection, which includes works on politics, theology, natural sciences, psychology and 
so on. 

15 On which see the Loeb edition of Plutarch's Moralia, vol. xv pp. 3-7. 
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4 Aulus Gellius, c. 130-180 AD 


When he wrote his twenty-book compilation of quite diverse material, the 
Roman miscellanist Aulus Gellius was well aware that his work was not with- 
out precedent. The Attic Nights (Noctes Atticae), whose title hints at the long 
winter nights Gellius had spent during his Athenian years collecting memora- 
bilia, philological and lexicographical curiosities, strange anecdotes on ancient 
customs, rituals and so on, come after a series of other miscellaneous works of 
the same kind, fancily entitled Muses (Musae), Woods (Silvae), Mantle (rérXoc), 
Amaltheias' Horn (" AuaA0e(ac xépoc), Honeycombs (xnpia), et cetera; never- 
theless, Gellius holds that his own work, unlike others, is immune from point- 
less erudition and only aims at providing an indispensable level of knowledge 
about those subjects whose ignorance would be “unbecoming, if not positively 
harmful, for a man with even an ordinary education" !? 

Gellius shows no particular interest in music as such. As far as music theory 
is concerned, he apparently failed to understand the very basics of Pythagorean 
harmonics, and some statements, e.g. that “the longer dimension of sound is 
called "rhythm" the higher "melody" !? reveal a blurred understanding even 
of the distinction between melody and rhythm. Going through the intricacies 
of the discipline was well beyond his purposes as a compiler and perhaps 
his personal tastes and attitudes; he could have subscribed to Varro's claim 
that "these things (i.e. harmonics) ... we either do not learn at all, or we leave 
off before we know why they ought to be learned. But the pleasure ... and 
the advantage of such sciences appear in their later study, when they have 
been completely mastered, while in their mere elements they seem foolish 
and unattractive”! He seems rather more interested in the practical aspects 
of music—its usages at war, at dinner parties and banquets, as a medicine— 
and in what could be presented as a 8aupdotov, such as the presence of female 


16 Gellius, Attic Nights, Preface 3-10. 

17 Gellius, Attic Nights, Preface 13 ... quae (scil. artes) uirum ciuiliter eruditum neque audisse 
umquam neque attigisse, si non inutile, at quidem certe indecorum est (tr. J.C. Rolfe). See 
also Holford Strevens (1988) pp. 36-38. 

18 Gellius, Attic Nights 16.18.5 longior mensura uocis $oOyóc dicitur, altior u£Xoc. See Holford 
Strevens (1988) pp. 325-326 (whose translation I borrow). 

19 Gellius, Attic Nights 1618.6 “Sed haec—inquit M. Varro —aut omnino non discimus aut prius 
desistimus, quam intellegamus, cur discenda sint. uoluptas autem—inquit—uel utilitas 
talium disciplinarum in postprincipiis exsistit, cum perfectae absolutaeque sunt; in principiis 
uero ipsis ineptae et insuaues uidentur" (tr. J.C. Rolfe, slightly adjusted). 
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musicians in Alyattes' army, or the sound of the tibia relieving the pain caused 
by sciatica and healing snake-bites.2° 

It is hard to ascertain whether or not Gellius had direct access to Theophras- 
tus’ work. In some cases it has been argued that he did,?! but as far as music 
is concerned, we are in no position to speculate. The phrase ego nuperrime in 
libro Theophrasti scriptum inueni (“This I very recently found written in a book 
of Theophrastus") in text 726c (q. v.) is of no help, since it might have already 
been in Gellius' source. 


5 Athenaeus of Naucratis, 111 cent. AD?? 


The only writing of Athenaeus that has survived is The Sophists at Dinner 
(Aevocogiexat), a fifteen-book account of a symposium held at the house of 
Larensius, a rich and well-connected Roman citizen. The work is dedicated to 
a person called Timocrates. For Books 1 and 2, which are lost in their original 
form, a later epitome is available, which is also preceded by a brief introduc- 
tion containing a sort of summary of the entire work and a catalogue, albeit 
incomplete, of its many characters.?? The epitomizer claims that the dialogue 
form is meant to be a tribute to Plato;?^ however, the Sophists is by no means 
a philosophical work. The narrative framework is fragile and the high number 
of banqueteers seems to contradict ancient sympotic etiquette;2° on the other 
hand, it provides a structure in which an enormous amount of literary and anti- 
quarian materials is loosely arranged.?6 


20  Thereport on female aulos-players in Alyattes' army at Attic Nights 1.11 is a misunderstand- 
ing of Herodotus, Stories 1.17, see Holford Strevens (1998) p. 230. For music at banquets see, 
e.g., Attic Nights 19.9; for music curing sciatica and snake-bites see Attic Nights 4.13 and text 
726c. 

21 . Forexample, in the case of the Theophrastean treatise On Friendship: see Holford Strevens 
(1998) p. 113. 

22  Seealso Commentary 6.1 pp. 53-58; Commentary 9.2 pp. 25-28. 

23 Out of twenty-one different banqueteers appearing in the dialogue, plus some others 
who are not mentioned by name, only 15 (including Larensius himself) are listed in the 
introduction (see Canfora 2001 vol. 1 p. 4 n. 2). 

24 Cf. Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 1.3 1F Spayatoupyet 8& tov SidAoyov 6 ASyvatos hw 
IDAorcovocó. It has been noticed that the opening phrase of Book 1 bears resemblance to 
the opening of Plato's Phaedo (574) and Symposium (172A). 

25 Theideal number of diners was between three (as many as the Graces) and nine (as many 
as the Muses). See Varro ap. Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights 13,11; Canfora (2001) vol. 1 p. 6 n. 1. 

26 A useful account of the overall structure of Athenaeus’ work is in Jacob 2013 pp. 52-53. 
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In particular, Books 4 and 14 are a priceless source for our understanding of 
ancient Greek music. Book 4, which deals with famous banquets and symposia, 
contains a long digression on the Aydraulis (water organ) and other musical 
instruments, mostly exotic (1744-185A).2” Book 14 is on cookery; but since 
Amoebeus the Kitharoidos joins the party and sings splendidly, the discussion 
shifts to the usefulness of music and the theory of musical éthos. It is in this 
context that the healing powers of auletic music are recalled (cf. text 7265). 
However, references to music are also found elsewhere: the aulete Andron of 
Catania, for instance, is mentioned in Book 1, in the course of a digression on 
different types of dance (text 718). 


6 Censorinus, III cent. AD 


All that we know for sure about Censorinus is that in 238AD he wrote a short 
treatise About the Day of Birth (De die natali), dedicated to Quintus Cerellius— 
probably his patron—on his 49th birthday. The text as we have it runs to 
24 chapters and is clearly incomplete. Censorinus is also reported to have 
written a work On Accents (De accentibus)??? which is now lost, while another 
compendium on music and metrics surviving under his name?? is thought 
spurious. 

After a dedication to Cerellius and a brief reference to the Genius, the god 
under whose protection every human being is born and lives (chapters 1-3), 
the text of the De die natali falls roughly into two parts. The first (chapters 4— 
14) deals with various aspects of birth, first the biological ones, such as the 
origins of the human species, the conception and growth of the embryo, the 
timing of delivery, then the astrological ones, e.g. the calculation of the horo- 
scope, the relationship between music and birthdays (including an excursus 
on Pythagoras' thought), and finally the division of human life into distinct 
periods. Chapter 15 contains a praise of the dedicatee; after that Censorinus 
addresses different ways of measuring time, an issue that occupies the remain- 
der of the text (chapters 16-24). 

The writingis a patchwork of quotations from ancient authorities. Itis highly 
unlikely, however, that Censorinus had direct knowledge of all the sources he 
mentions, including Theophrastus; most of the material seems to come from 


27 Translation and discussion in Barker (1984) pp. 259-272. 
28 See, e.g., Cassiodorus, On Music 10; Priscianus, Principles of Grammar 3.27.24. 
29 De musica et de metrica epitoma disciplinarum, in Grammatici Latini 6 pp. 607—617 Keil. 
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Varro and Suetonius.?? In particular, Theophrastus is quoted twice, namely 
with reference to the origins of human race (4.2-4 = text 185) and music 
consisting in a movement of the soul (12.1 = text 721B). 


7 Porphyry, 111-1v cent. AD 


Born to a Syrian family from the long-time Hellenized city of Tyre, Porphyry 
(234/235-305AD) moved to Athens to join Longinus’ school, where he received 
a philological and—to a lesser extent— philosophical education. In those years 
he is also reported to have studied geometry, and perhaps mathematics and 
music theory as well, with a friend of Longinus called Demetrius?! In 263 
he went to Rome, where he became a disciple of Plotinus, the Neoplatonic 
philosopher. Six years later, under mysterious circumstances,?? he departed 
again, this time for Sicily. From that point on it becomes quite difficult to 
reconstruct his whereabouts: it is very likely that he was still in Sicily when 
Plotinus died (270), but what he did after that is covered with uncertainty. 
The mainstream opinion that he went back to Rome and took over Plotinus' 
school, which is only based on as tiny a piece of evidence as a single participle 
in Porphyry's Life of Plotinus,?? does not stand closer inspection: there seems 
to have been no Plotinian school to take over, nor is Porphyry mentioned as a 
scholarch in any ancient source.?^ What we do know is that he arranged and 
published the texts of Plotinus' lessons under the title Enneads. 

Porphyry was a remarkably prolific writer. His works cover a wide range of 
topics: grammar and philology (Grammatical Questions, Homeric Questions); 


30 On the different schools of thought on this matter see Rapisarda (1991) pp. 169-170. 

31 Proclus, Commentary on Plato's Republic 2.23.14—15 Kroll; Eusebius, Evangelical Preparation 
10.3.1 Schroeder-Des Places. 

32 According to what Porphyry himself would write some thirty years later in his Life of 
Plotinus, u, he was suffering from a nervous breakdown so severe that he had even 
considered taking his own life. Plotinus, who was the only one who understood the 
ordeal he was going through, urged him to travel to Sicily and seek healing in the peace 
of Lilybaeum (Marsala, on the West coast of Sicily). A different account is provided by 
Eunapius in his Life of Poprhyry, whereby Porphyry’s discomfort was due to Plotinus’ 
teaching, which had led him to hate his own body; he left Rome behind his teacher’s back. 
According to Eunapius, Plotinus was able to find him in Sicily and managed to reconcile 
him to life. For further discussion, see Sodano (2007) pp. 199-244; more bibliographical 
references in Goulet (2012) pp. 1294-1295. 

33  émavedOOvtt, 2.12. See, e.g., Dillon (1992) p. 192. 

34 Barnes (2003) pp. IX-X; Goulet (2012) p. 1295. 
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allegoric interpretation of poetry (On The Cave of the Nymphs); commentaries 
on works of Plato (e.g. on Parmenides, Timaeus, Cratilus, Sophist, Symposium), 
Aristotle (on the Categories, Physics, Metaphysics, probably on the Ethics and 
the treatise On the Soul)?» and Ptolemy (on the Harmonics); philosophy (Isa- 
goge, History of Philosophy, Life of Plotinus, On Abstinence from Eating Animals) 
and so on. Both Longinus and Plotinus had large libraries at their disposal, 
which gave Porphyry access to an enormous quantity of books, mostly if not 
exclusively philosophical. 

Porphyry seems quite familiar with Theophrastus' works, as shown by the 
several quotations in the On Abstinence,?® and might also have had some 
knowledge of their editorial history?" All the Theophrastean fragments on 
music cited by Porphyry come from his Commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics, 
a ponderous work whose date of composition is uncertain, though I think it 
unlikely that it was written before Porphyry absorbed Plotinus’ doctrines.?8 In 
at least one case, namely the long fragment from Book 2 of the Iepi uovcucfc (= 
text 716), it seems that he could read the original text at first-hand, as we will 
see in due course. 


35 Girgenti 1996: 144—145. 

36 See texts 440C; 512A; 531; 548A- D. 

37 See the allusion to Andronicus dividing the Theophrastean corpus into treatises (Por- 
phyry, Life of Plotinus 24 = text 39). 

38 A fuller account of my view on this matter can be found in Raffa 2016a: xLi11-L. Suffice 
here to say that some features of Porphyry's conception of sense perception appear 
consistent with Plotinus’. First, both Plotinus and Porphyry pose the faculty of phantasia 
as the culmination of perception and, at the same time, the beginning of pure reasoning 
activity—a junction, as it were, between body and soul. Plotinus' conception of phantasia 
is consistent with the gnoseological process described by Porphyry (Commentary on 
Ptolemy’s Harmonics pp. 13.16-14.29 Raffa = pp. 13.24-14.27 Düring) insofar as it produces a 
non-dimensional, incorporeal and formal representation of the object, whereas Aristotle's 
phantasia is a bodily faculty (see, e.g., Aristotle, On the Soul 4034.8-10). Second, the simile 
of the king and the scout, used by Porphyry to elucidate the relationship between reason 
and perception, is strikingly similar to the one used by Plotinus, Enneads 5.3.3.39-45. See 
also Barker (2015) pp. 45-47. 
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8 Aelius Festus Aphthonius, 111-1V cent. AD 


To this Aphthonius, whose name might suggest African origins,?? and who is 
likely to have flourished in the first half of 1v cent.,^? a treatise On Metres (De 
metris or De metris omnibus, as the title reads in the subscriptio to Book 4)*! is 
attributed, which has been preserved as part of Marius Victorinus' Ars gramma- 
tica—in fact, the better part of it.42 This work is made up of four books, which 
deal, respectively, with metrics in general (Book 1), the so-called doctrine of 
the metra prototypa (Book 2), the doctrine of the derivation of some metres 
from others (Books 3 and part of Book 4), and the metres used by Horace (the 
remainder of Book 4). 

Aphthonius’ only mention of Theophrastus occurs with reference to the nat- 
ural human ability to produce melodies and rhythms.*? It is almost impossible 
that this is a direct quotation; it is far more likely that the philosopher's view 
came to him through some Latin source. Some features in the passage seem to 
suggest that the whole of it may come from a sympotic context.*4 


9 Siwan al-hikma, 1xX—x cent. AD 


The Arabic gnomologium Siwan al-hikma (Depository of Wisdom Literature), 
which survives in several different versions since its original recension is lost,^5 
was put together around 1000 AD. The compiler—an anonymous scholar, prob- 
ably from Iran, and well acquainted with philosophy— gathered and organized 
a vast amount of doxographic, gnomic and biographical material on ancient 
thinkers. For ancient Greek philosophers he used pre-existing Arabic transla- 
tions.*6 


39 Thus Bergk (1860) pp. 645-646; but contra Goetz (1894) col. 2800. 

40 Goetz (1894); Morelli (1972) p. 38 n. 1 (with further bibliographical references). 

41 CGL 6.176 Keil. See Morelli (1970) pp. 38-40. 

42 Corresponding to vol. 6 pp. 31.17-173.32 of Keil's Corpus Grammaticorum Latinorum, the 
whole treatise runs to 181 pages altogether. 

43 Text 7195. 

44 See commentary on text 719B. 

45 See Gutas (1982) p. 646. 

46 It has been suggested that the Greek sources of these translators were some now lost 
philosophical writings by Porphyry and Johannes Philoponus (Rosenthal 1954; Dunlop 
1957; Gutas 1985 p. 68). 
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The Siwan is the most relevant source for Theophrastean sayings in Arabic. 
According to the convincing reconstruction offered by Dimitri Gutas (1985, 
pp. 83-84), the entry on Theophrastus in the lost original started with a saying 
on God, went on with a series of Theophrastean sayings organized thematically, 
and ended with the words of the philosopher on his deathbed. In particular, 
four sayings on music are recorded (texts 722—725), one of which, saying no. 1 
(text 722), was probably misattributed to our philosopher.^? They all deal with 
the relationship between music and the soul and, accordingly, touch on the 
theory of musical éthos (see above, Introduction, pp. 9-16, and below, p. 104). 


47 . Gutas (1985) pp. 88-89; 97-99. However, as we will see in due course, the content of the 
saying is not incompatible with Theophrastus' thought. 


CHAPTER 3 


Titles of Books 


714 


1  Ilegi povos a’ B' Y', On Music, 3 books] Diogenes Laertius, Lives 5.47 
- text 1.213; Porphyry, Commentary on Claudius Ptolemy's Harmonics 1.3 
(p. 75-4—79.29 Raffa = p. 61.19-20 Düring) = text 716 (“in the second book"); 
Plutarch, Table Talk 1.5.2 632A = text 719A (?) 


2  Tlept «àv povotxdv a’, [v.l. Hepi povetxav] On the Musicians, 1 book] Dio- 
genes Laertius, Lives 5.49 = text 1.260; Sahrastani, Religions and Sects 
(p. 337.16 Cureton) = text 4B (?)! 


3  Appovxóva', Harmonics, 1 book] Diogenes Laertius, Lives 5.46 = text 1.179 


All the titles of Theophrastus’ works on music known to us are found in Dio- 
genes Laertius, whose catalogue appears to be made up of five different lists.? 
Very little can be said about his sources; it seems plausible, however, that they 
are diverse and cannot be reduced to the work of an Alexandrian librarian.? 
An important role must have been played by the activity of the I-century BC 
scholar Andronicus of Rhodes, who reportedly organized the works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus by topics and occasionally merged different shorter writings 
into collective treatises+—which might account, in particular, for the fact that 
in Diogenes’ catalogue of titles there are some cases of duplication.5 


1 Sahrastani’s testimony should not be taken as evidence for the existence of the ITepl tv 
povoixâvy, since the text bears no sign of a clear indication of a title. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, Lives 5.42—50- text 1.68—291. On these lists, as well as Diogenes Laertius’ 
sources and their arrangement, see Sollenberger (1985) pp. 59-60 with n. 32, with thorough 
bibliographical references. The titles, except for the third list, are arranged in a roughly 
alphabetical order (further detail in Commentary 9.2 pp. 67-68). 

3 William Fortenbaugh (Commentary 9.2 p. 68 n. 5) has now recanted his previous idea that 
the main source was the work On Theophrastus of Hermippus of Smyrna, a contemporary of 
Callimachus who was active in Alexandria. 

See 39.7-8. 

5 The clearest example of which is the work Tepi &ocv (Diogenes Laertius, Lives 5.43-44 = text 

1108-116). Michael Sollenberger (1988) had already shown that a single work can be listed 
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Let us now discuss the titles related to music. According to Michael Sollen- 
berger's reconstruction of the making of Diogenes’ catalogue, the Ilepi youcuxQv 
is likely to have come from list 3, whereas the IIepi povos and the Appovixe 
belong to list 2. Carlo Fatuzzo has recently argued that the title Apyovixdy is 
ambiguous, because it might refer either to a book on those music theorists, 
contemporaries of Aristoxenus and Theophrastus, who were often called &ppo- 
vixot (if we take &ppovixv as masculine), or to a work on harmonics (if we 
take it as a neuter). The difficulty with this argument is that in the case of a 
work On Music Theorists we would have expected a title something like ITepi 
THY dppovucàv or even Tepi &ppovixâv (in the same way as IIepi t&v poucucQv), 
whereas a piece of writing about on musicians entitled Appovixôv (scil. BiBAtov) 
a’ would be unparalleled. In fact, Fatuzzo himself is aware of this problem, since 
he admits that the other option is more likely in some respects. Much more 
interesting is Fatuzzo's suggestion that the three writings IIepi uetpwv, Appovi- 
x&v and IIepi pv@uav might be thought of as sort of trilogy ("un'ideale trilogia”) 
very similar, at least in the scholar's view, to Aristoxenus’ plan to write on Ele- 
menta Metrica in addition to his Elementa of Harmonics and of Rhythmics;? 
thus, Theophrastus would have covered the whole of uéAoc (which is made of 
appovia, Aóyoc and pvc). If so, these three works might be identified with 
the three books of the Hept uovcucfjc, which would turn out to be, according 
to the theory, a collection of three individual monographs. One might object 
that the IIepi poucucf|c is listed as an individual three-book treatise in Diogenes 
Laertius, but as we have recalled above, and Fatuzzo opportunely points out,’ 
duplications of titles are not at all uncommon in Diogenes’ list of Theophrastus’ 
works. In the particular case of the Hepi wovoxyc, the occurrence of a collec- 
tive title as well as titles of parts could account for the fact that part of the 
manuscript tradition, represented by v (Vat. gr. 1302, XIV-XV cent.), lists the 
Tlepi poucucfic as containing six books instead of three (Ilept uovcucfjc a'—ç', see 
app. ad loc., text 714.213). If the copyist knew, or thought, that the Hept péetpwv, 
‘Appovixay and Tepi pvOudv were in fact parts of the IIepi povos, he might 
have added these titles to the collective indication he had found in his source 
(Ilepi povo a’ B’ y’ or simply y’), thus reaching the total of six. 


under its comprehensive title and the titles of its different books or parts with reference to 
Theophrastus’ botanical writings. 

Fatuzzo (2009) p. 22. 

“... per certi versi più verosimile" ibid. 

Ibid. n. 4. 

Ibid. n. 5. 
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Fatuzzo's suggestion is attractive; besides, it might prove useful for interpret- 
ing text 716, which is said by its source (Porphyry) to belong to the second book 
of the Tepi povoixĝç. One may wonder why a discussion of such a fundamen- 
tal topic—the making of melody and the true nature of music in a work On 
music—should be placed in the second book instead of taking pride of place 
at the very opening of the treatise; but if we assumed that Book 2 of the Het 
povoxĝç was in fact the same as the book 'Appovocóv and was the only one dedi- 
cated to melody and harmonics, the placement of our fragment would become 
more plausible. However, an objection still remains that cannot easily be dis- 
missed. For the whole theory to hold, it must be assumed that a work entitled 
Tepi $vOuGv did exist, otherwise there would be no Theophrastean “trilogy” 
on music. Now, as Fatuzzo himself acknowledges, there is no textual evidence 
for a Theophrastean work On Rhythms, van Meurs's emendation of epi &pı- 
Oud into Tepi pvduev at Diogenes Laertius, Lives 5.50 being purely conjectural 
and having no grounds in the manuscript tradition.!? To sum up, if we are to 
accept Fatuzzo's suggestion we must assume that two different things went 
wrong with the tradition: namely, the corruption of the title of one treatise and 
the erroneous indication of three parts of a writing as three individual works. 
That is, of course, possible, pace Ockham’s razor, but it can only be speculation, 
though philologically fascinating. 

Only three Theophrastean texts on music are assigned unequivocally to a 
specific work by their sources: the long excerpt from the IIepi uoucucfjc men- 
tioned above!! and two shorter passages dealing with the healing powers of 
music? which, according to Apollonius and Athenaeus respectively, come from 
a writing [epi évOovctoc uv or IHepl ev8ouctacpotd. As to the others, we cannot 
but speculate, always bearing in mind how tricky this terrain can be. On the one 
hand, it is true that, in general, the notion of povoixý covered a broader area 
than &ppovixń, the latter being regarded as part of the former.!? Accordingly, we 


10 See app. ad loc. (1.285). Van Meurs probably thought that IIepi pv8uav o', coming after 
Tlpotpentixds a’ and before ‘Optotixa mpi AeEews ovMoyiouâðv a’, would fit better in the 
quasi-alphabetical order in which Theophrastus' works are sometimes listed. This kind of 
corruption is possible of course, but there is no definitive textual argument to support it. 

11 Text 716. 

12 Texts 726A-B (q.v.). 

13 See, eg, Bellermann’s Anonymous, On Music 13 éott 8& cíjc uovcudíj; Edy EE dppovixóv, 
bvôpuxóv, LETPIKOV, òpyavıxóv, mowcuxóv, órxoxprcucóv. In Aristoxenus’ thought is given a 
particular status as a fundamental branch of music (Elements of Harmonics 1 p. 5.4—7 Da 
Rios tH¢ mEpl u£Aouc EmtatHUNS xoAvpepotc oŭonç xal StnpnuENg elc rAs(ouc iðéas iav Twà 
adtav dnodaBetv Sel tH povoa]y xoXxovpéviy civar npaypateiav, TH TE vet TOWTYY odav 
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might expect that a treatise IIepi povoixĝç dealt with such themes as the general 
principles of music, the different disciplines that contribute to it, its historical 
development, its relation with other forms of expression and other branches 
of human knowledge, and other topics of this sort. That is the case with the 
pseudo-Plutarchan On Music, which includes a lengthy excursus on musical 
history and discussions of musical éthos; the same can also be said of Aristides 
Quintilianus' treatise of the same title. A book called Appovox& is expected to 
dwell mainly on more technical issues, such as concords, the structure of tetra- 
chords and scales, systems, the rules of melodic and rhythmic composition, and 
the like. A good example is Aristoxenus' Elements of Harmonics. On the other 
hand, it is perfectly possible to find discussions of the most technical type in 
writings IIepl uovcucfic, as is shown, for instance, by pseudo-Plutarch's account 
of the so-called spondeion scale!* or the chapters on harmonics in the first book 
of Aristides Quintilianus On Music. Moreover, Ptolemy's treatise, although 
entitled 'Apuovux&, deals at length with issues such as the mechanism of per- 
ception, the making of judgment, the relationship between harmonic theory 
and the system of moral virtues, the structure of the soul and the zodiac!®&— 
topics which may well fit in the wider context of a discussion ‘on music’. We 
should be aware, therefore, that no sharp distinction can be drawn between 
writings entitled Tepi poucwys and Appovux& as though they were two separate 
literary genres." 

In the light of this, when Plutarch mentions a discourse by Theophrastus on 
concords (Qeogpdotou nepi ouvpwviðv čiaAeyopévov, text 715.2—3), or Porphyry 
quotes his testimony on their ancient names (text 717), we cannot tell whether 
this topic was more likely to be discussed in a work on music or on harmonics. 
Nevertheless, in the case of text 719A we can suggest its attribution to the 
Tlepi ovatxijs, partly because its topic (the three sources of music: Aon, Yj9ovfj, 
&vOovctecuóc) fits very well in the discussion of the nature of music and is 


Éyovcdv te Siva otoryetwoy. "The science concerned with melody has many parts and is 
divided into several species, of which the study called Harmonics must be considered one: 
in order it is first, and its character is like that of an element.’ (tr. A. Barker); cf. Alypius, 
Introduction to Music p. 367 Jan; Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics p. 4.3-6 
Raffa = p. 5.21-24 Düring), but it is still part of uoucuaj. 

14 [Plutarch], On Music n 134F-1135B. 

15 Aristides Quintilianus, On Music 1.612 pp. 7-30 Winnington-Ingram. 

16 Ptolemy, Harmonics 1.1 pp. 3-5; 3.616 pp. 98-111 Düring. 

17 Moretti (2010) pp. 28-46 has drawn an interesting and useful list of 26 writings titled ITepi 
povo from Lasus of Hermione's (vi cent. BC) to Georgius Pachymeres' (x111-xi1v cent. 
AD), followed by a brief discussion of their main features. 
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therefore likely to belong to the same context as text 716, partly because the 
source's wording can be taken as an indication of the title (6punfels ag’ àv 
Ocdppaotos elprxev nepi povotxijs xt/.).!8 Attribution to the IIepi novos can 
perhaps be suggested, based on the topics, for texts 719B—721B as well. 

As far as the texts from the Arabic tradition are concerned (texts 722—725), 
the path they have taken to reach their present form is apparently such a 
devious one, involving so many stages, not all of which are entirely clear, that 
one might doubt that they genuinely convey Theophrastus' thought (as we will 
see in due course), let alone that they come from a specific work. 

Finally, text 718 (on the aulete Andron of Catania) might be easily attributed 
to the IIepi (x&v) uovotxdv!¥ on the basis of its content. However, it will become 
clear that there are other possibilities that cannot be ruled out: Theophras- 
tus' account of the performative style peculiar to this musician may well have 
occurred, for instance, in a discussion on either the art of delivery? or the 
importance of rhythm in the expression of musical éthos, or even—but per- 
haps less probably—on the innovations introduced by mpétot ebpetat, not nec- 
essarily musicians. As often in such cases, a profession of ignorance appears 
sensible. 


18 One should be aware, however, of the caveats expressed by Barker (see text 714.1) and 
Meriani (2005) p. 290 n. 11. 

19 The manuscript tradition is not unanimous about the presence of the article, see app. ad 
loc. (text 714.260). 

20 As suggested by Fortenbaugh (1985) p. 243 with n. 49. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Texts 


1 Harmonics 


There can be no doubt that Theophrastus was extremely interested in har- 
monic theory, nor is there any chance that his peculiar attitude to quantitative 
accounts of pitch, theories of musical éthos and the Pythagorean-cum-Platonic 
mainstream! could have passed unnoticed among ancient writers. Indeed, at 
least in the case of text 716, his words have been preserved precisely because 
of his unorthodox positions. After citing from Theophrastus’ Tepi uovcucfj; and 
Panaetius the Younger's Tepi t&v xatà yewpetplav xot wovovayy Adywv xod drao- 
uátwv (On Ratios and Intervals in Geometry and Music), Porphyry says that he 
must dwell on these matters because he wants to show the truth— namely, that 
pitch possesses a quantitative nature—by using many sources, for “our author 
(= Ptolemy) was not an ordinary one, nor were those who espoused this school 
of thought (= the quantitative theory of pitch) before him" (tadta 8' piv did 
TIAELOVWV LELNXUVTEL EX TOMAY TO déc EvdetEacbat omrovddCovatv. où yàp 6 TUXWY 
Hv dvip, odt’ adtdc, o00' ot 19d adtod tov tTpórov Tobtov évyveypevot xtA., Porphyry, 
Commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics p. 82.4—7 Raffa = p. 67.213 Düring). In 





fact, the only quotation in which the quantitative assumption is overtly con- 
tradicted is Theophrastus, since Panaetius' position seems to be slightly less 
intransigent.? As we will see in due course, however, we cannot tell if the refu- 
tation of quantity was the real core of Theophrastus' thought on harmonics or 
an incidental, though significant, discussion in a quite different context. 


1 See Introduction, pp. 16-19, and below, especially Commentary on text 716. 

2 Panaetius does claim that the difference of pitch between notes is a qualitative one, on 
the grounds that if it had to do with quantity, then a string would produce a higher note 
if plucked with more strength. On the other hand, he acknowledges that the mathematical 
quantification provided by the Pythagorean by means of ratios is necessary in order to cope 
with the natural weakness and imprecision of sense perception. It is the strings that produce 
an octave that are in 2/1 ratio, he says, not the notes themselves; when we say that a semitone 
is a half of a tone, he says, we are speaking metaphorically, in the same way in which we call a 
mule ýpiovoç while knowing all the while that a half-donkey does not equal a mule (Porphyry, 
Commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics pp. 81.6—82.3 Raffa = pp. 66.16-67.10 Düring). 
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715 Plutarch, That a Life in Conformity with Epicurus Cannot Be 
Pleasant 13 1095E-1096A (BT vol. 6.2 pp. 145.25-146.19 Pohlenz- 
Westman) 


Plutarch was a strong opponent of Epicureanism, which is no surprise for 
a Platonist. In particular, two works of his are devoted to the confutation 
of Epicurean doctrines. The first one is the Against Colotes, a lecture given 
by Plutarch in Chaeronea in response to a book entitled "Oct xoà tà t&v 
Mwy qiAonóqov Sdypata o08£ Civ gotw, That One Cannot So Much as Live 
in Conformity with the Opinions of the Other Philosophers, written some six 
centuries earlier by a disciple of Epicurus called Colotes of Lampsacus;? the 
second one, which precedes the former in the extant arrangement of the 
Moralia, is the dialogue “Ott 008’ ydéw¢ Cf Eotw xat’ 'Enrixovpov. Its title was 
clearly meant to reverse polemically that of Colotes’ book and it records the 
conversation that Plutarch himself and three of his friends—Aristodemus, 
Theon and Zeuxippus—had after the lecture Against Colotes, on their way to 
the local yupvdctov (1-2 1086C-D). 

The dialogue can be roughly divided into two parts, the first (up to 19 n00D) 
dealing with Epicurus' conception of pleasure and the second (from 20 100E 
to the end) with his thought on religion and afterlife. In particular, the passage 
containing our text occurs in a discussion of the kinds of pleasure that are 
suitable for the pursuit of happiness. As Plutarch recalls, Epicurus had claimed 
in his Ateropíot, Doubts or Puzzles, that the sage should be fond of theatrical 
shows and Dionysian performances, while not allowing room for problems 
concerning music or philological issues, especially at a banquet.* Similarly, in 
the treatise Tepi BacuAe(oc, On Kingship, Epicurus had gone so far as to urge 
princes and kings to enjoy themselves with military anecdotes and the inane 
talk of jesters rather than discussions concerning music and poetry.5 


3 On whom see Crónert (1906); Mancini (1976) esp. pp. 61-63; Isnardi Parente (1988); Dorandi 
(1994). 

4 Plutarch, That a Life in Conformity with Epicurus Cannot Be Pleasant 12 1095C = Epicurus, 
fr. 12.2 Arrighetti "Erbxoupoc ... quAo8écpov piv &nopaivwv tov goqóv ev toic Atamoptatg xal 
Xaipovta nap’ dvtivoby £vepov dxpodpacı xai 8edt aot Atovuctaxois, rrpoBAjiotot SE povoxoiç xoi 
XPITIKOV euUAoAóyotc yTHMaaw o088 rapa rótov 818006 ywpav. The adjective pùoðéwpoç "lover of 
spectacles" is almost certainly an intentional allusion to the ptAo8eduovec—the term used by 
Plato, Republic 475D, to refer to the people fond od theatrical shows, who do not deserve to be 
listed among philosophers. As has been suggested (Warren 20n esp. pp. 289-290), the whole 
debate might have been triggered by the Epicurean reception of Plato's Republic. 

5 Plutarch, That a Life in Conformity with Epicurus Cannot Be Pleasant 13 1095C = Epicurus, 
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Plutarch's reply consists of an array of rhetorical questions. Will Epi- 
curus cover his ears so as not to hear Theophrastus discussing concords, Aris- 
toxenus modulations and Aristotle Homeric poetry? What sort of enjoy- 
ment stirred up by the music of auloi, kitharai or choruses can surpass the 
pleasure a sage takes in discussing auloi, rhythms and harmonies?® If some- 
one preferred music performed in theatres over music as a topic for discus- 
sions at banquets, would they not be "fierce adversaries of what is beauti- 
ful" (rà xoà ... moAguetv, 715.8) and less musical persons than the Scythi- 
an king Ateas (Iv cent. BC), who reportedly would rather listen to the 
whinnying of his horse than the renowned aulete Ismenias?" Avoiding the 


fr. 9 Arrighetti dA xal toîç qiXopoücotc TOV Bacthewv mopotyày otpatTiwtixà Guy orca xal 
Poptixdc Baporoytac órouévety Mov ¿v xotc cupmtocíotg T) Aóyouc repi LovalKay xol rowcucov 
TPOPANLaTwV TEPALVOLEVOUC. vai yàp ETOAUNTE ypågew &v TH TTepl BactAelac, xtA. These views 
are recalled seamlessly, as if they belonged to the same train of argumentation, which in my 
opinion is not beyond doubt. In fact, they seem to come from different contexts. The idea 
that the sage should stay clear of musicology and literary criticism pertains to the ways of 
reaching happiness (tò /j8éoc Cv); on the other hand, the advice that rulers should not be 
too close to poets and scholars in general seem to have to do with Epicurus' rejection of the 
idea of the intellectuals at court, as in the Ade Biwoaç precept (thus Murray 2007 p. 19; contra, 
see Fish 20n p. 103 with n. 325). Moreover, I would be cautious in assigning to Epicurus the 
whole content of the sentence at 1095C. I suspect, although I cannot prove it, that tauti yàp 
&xóA umo yeaoel refers only to the first part of the sentence (dd xai ... poptixas Bwporoytac 
únopévew), while the words pňov ... 7] Adyous ... rtepatvouévouc might be a caustic comment 
by Plutarch himself in order to emphasize the alleged inconsistencies and absurdities in 
Epicurus' thought for the sake of his own polemic. 

6 Further on in the text the pleasure caused by this kind of knowledge is compared, by 
means of a quotation from Xenophon, to a hunter's joy in seeing a hare tracked, found, 
pursued and caught (Plutarch, That a Life in Conformity with Epicurus Cannot Be Pleasant 13 
1096€; cf. Xenophon, On Hunting 5.33). On Epicurus’ distinction between musical and poetic 
performances on the one side, and discussions of grammar and literary criticism on the other, 
see Asmis (1995) pp. 19-21. 

7 Ismenias, who flourished in the rv cent. AD, was one of the most renowned auletai of his time 
(Gossen 1916; see also commentary on texts 726A—C). The saying attributed to Polemon and 
Crates, who would rather compare themselves to the obscure aulete Dionysodorus than the 
celebrated Ismenias (Diogenes Laertius, Lives 4.22), implies that he was the prototype of the 
new generation of Theban virtuosi, blessed with the favour of the crowds and frowned upon 
by the conservatives. The anecdote implied here, which appears in nearly the same words, 
in Sayings of Kings and Commanders 174E-F (a work whose authorship has been doubted) 
and On the Fortune or Virtue of Alexander the Great 3348, goes that king Ateas, having taken 
Ismenias prisoner, ordered him to play during a drinking party; and when he did, applauded 
by everyone in the room, the king swore that the whinnying of his horse was a more pleasant 
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talk? of literary and music critics, Plutarch goes on, would therefore be less 
justifiable than the behaviour of dung-beetles and vultures, which flinch away 
from the smell of ointments and burnt offerings? the implication being, appar- 
ently, that animal behaviour, unlike that of humans, is justifiable because it is 
determined by nature and instinct —what is edible to one species is inedible 


sound to his ears. In fact, it is quite unlikely that Ismenias was taken hostage by the Scythians. 
As suggested by Gardiner-Garden (1989) p. 33, he is much more likely to have visited Ateas' 
court as a member of a Macedonian embassy appointed by Philip 11, which appears even more 
probable if he was indeed son to the famous Theban statesman of the same name (Gossen 
1916; on the identification of these two Ismenias see Van der Stockt 1999 p. 589 n. 28). If this 
is the case, we might suggest that the king's bitter remark had little to do with his lack of 
appreciation of Ismenias' skills: rather, it may have been a barb thrown at Philip himself, who 
famously welcomed auletes to his court (e.g. Dorion, cf. Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 
10.46 435B-C) and invited them to the musical theme-contests he organized, like the one 
based on the character of the Cyclops, in which Antigenidas accompanied Philoxenus' piece, 
Chrysogonus played Stesichorus' and Timoteus Oeniadas' (Duris and Marsyas ap. Didymus 
of Alexandria, Commentary on Demosthenes 12 Pearson-Stephens; see Roesch 1995 p. 132). 
This interpretation can be perhaps encouraged by another saying of Ateas’, also reported by 
the author of the Sayings of Kings and Commanders 174£, where the king, while grooming 
his horse, asked Philip's ambassadors if their king would do the same. When they said he 
would not, he replied: "Then how does he think he can engage me in war?" (toùç dé npéoeic 
tod Didinmov t/jv tov inmov yewtygev, el todto no? Didinmocg xv Ò’ einóvtov ‘od’ ‘xal mc 
ddvatat’ nor ‘ndAEuov dpacOot xaT E00;’). If read together, these two anecdotes seem to 
imply an opposition between Ateas’ fondness for his horse, which may symbolize his courage 
and familiarity with soldiership, and on the other hand Philip’s love of banquets and aulos- 
playing, which may suggest slack discipline and conduct in life. 

8 Itseems unlikely that the term AwAt& has the negative sense of ‘babble’ (as, e.g., in Theophras- 
tus, Characters 7); it may refer, in my view, to the colloquial and unpretentious way of speaking 
that even philosophers and critics should adopt at a symposium (see also below, p. 43). 

9 Isuggest that Plutarch is borrowing a Theophrastean image here (cf. Theophrastus, On the 
Causes of Plants 6.5.1 €xet dé xod KATH tàs óc utc ópolec: dan yap dX otc ivavtiar Karl od npóopopor 
xai ob póvov eic TO ph Setobart unde Mytetv dW’ orco cv hõiotwv hpi dvoupetaOont xo dep oLyomec 
ono TOV púpwv xai ol x&vOapot ort TAY PddSwv xTÀ. "So too with odours: different odours are 
bad or unsuited to different animals, not only to the point that the animal does not want 
them or seek them out, but to the point that it is killed by odours most delightful to man, 
as vultures are killed by perfumes and beetles by roses; etc." tr. B. Einarson-G.K.K. Link), 
and one he must have found particularly useful, since he uses it elsewhere (Table Talk 7108, 
with reference to those philosophers who banish music and entertainment from banquets: 
girdaogos 8 dvhp o0Av ex cupmociou getywv xai partpiag &ppotouévns drodeicbat Body tayd 
xoi Tov Avyvodxov ATTE o0 xorcoryéAoa tóc toT, TAS KBAMBErTaTAS Yj9ovdc, wonep ol xdvOopot cà 
pópo,, BdeAuTTOLEVOG;). 
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to another, and what causes pleasure to one is loathsome to another? I would 
suggest that the last image might be a barb thrown at the Epicurean conception 
of the wise man and his education. In a fragment from a work by Philodemus, 
On Frank Criticism (IIepi nappnoias, De libertate dicendi), which is thought to 
be a handbook of Epicurean psychagogic theory," we find what seems to be an 
educational precept to a young man, presumably a trainee Epicurean: à rat, 
xabanep tpo[ |v | AMotpodoav £[x]rr[vs | &tapáxwç “O child, calmly spit (it) 
out just like food that repels"!? Although there is no object to the verb £[x | vz[vs, 
the suggestion has been made that what the mats should spit out is the doctrines 
of other schools— perhaps, more specifically, their doctrines on frankness.? In 
particular, Norman De Witt claimed that the expression referred to “all oth- 
er knowledge (music, rhetoric, and geometry)"!^ If these interpretations are 
correct, we can conclude that the rejection of foreign doctrines on the part of 
disciples had been described by the Epicureans as the spurning of a disgusting 
food; and if this is the case, Plutarch might have used Theophrastus' account 
of the behaviour of dung-beetles and vultures as a retort against Epicurus, thus 
comparing the sage's rejection of such things as knowledge and pleasure to the 
instinctual and irrational behaviour of animals. 

The following list of npoßàńpata (1096A-C)—which are expressed in the 
same form as the pseudo-Aristotelian problems—gives the reader a taste of 
the topics Plutarch had in mind for his imaginary banquet. Some of the topics 
concern acoustics applied to organology (why in a pair of auloi of equal lengths 
pitch is affected by the width of the pipes;5 why, if the sjrínx is drawn back, the 


10 See again Theophrastus, On the Causes of Plants 6.4.7 «Ad xai tò Yjutv &tpoqov &xépotc 
TOPILOV xoi TO dXotc Tpópipov dXotc &xpoqov. cc Y&p àv al PÚTE Exact KATA TAS KPACEIC, 
oŬŭtwç xol at toopat xaO" Exactov àpuócovctv. "Instead what is non-nutritive for man is 
nutritive for others; and what is nutritive for one set is non-nutritive for another. For the 
nutritive character varies in each case with the different types of natures in the matter of 
the tempering of the qualities" (tr. B. Einarson-G.K.K. Link). 

11 Thus Konstan-Clay (1998) p. 2. 

12 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 181-2 Olivieri (tr. D. Konstan-D. Clay). 

13 Thus Marcello Gigante; see references in Konstan-Clay (1998) p. 39 n. 41. 

14 DeWitt (1936) p. 207. 

15 Einarson and De Lacy's Loeb text reads 8i& ti «àv tawv adrdv 6 atevdtepos (dEvTEpOV, 6 ð’ 
evdpvtepoc) Bapútepov qO£yyecat "the narrower is higher-pitched, the wider lower-pitched"; 
the words (òķútepov, 6 ð’ evpttepoc) are an integration by Rasmus. However, the text may 
need no emendation. According to some theorists, a wider pipe produces higher notes 
than a narrower one of equal length because air can move faster through it, and the 
swifter the movement of the air, the higher the pitch of sounds. See Aelianus ap. Porphyry, 
Commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics p. 41.5-8 Raffa = p. 34.214 Düring r&y 8' &àv Ad frc 
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pipe takes on a higher pitch in all its notes, and regains its previous pitch when 
the device is released; why the two pipes produce lower notes when brought 
closer to one another and vice versa);!’ other topics have to do with theatrical 
acoustics (why straw muffles resonance when spread in the orchestra in a the- 
atre; why Alexander the Great was urged not to build a bronze proscenium at 
Pella, lest actors’ voices be spoiled)? while the last question deals with musical 
éthos or rather, as I would incline to think, music theory (why among musical 
genera the chromatic is more dispersed and the enharmonic more compact).!? 


800 addovs Tots uv urjxeoty loouc, Tats & evedtyat THY xov Otopépovcac, xaüdrep £yovcty 
ol pbytot npòç Tods ‘EMyvixovs, ebprjoetc TapaTAnciws Tov eüpuxoÜuov òķútepov npoiépevov 
gOóyyov tod otevoxothtov, where I take the term xong and its derivatives £0puxoÜuoc and 
atevoxotAtoc as referring to the internal section of the pipes rather than the section of 
finger holes (on Phrygian auloi see also, e.g., Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 4.84 185A; 
Pollux, Onomasticon 4.74). Besides, there are some difficulties with Rasmus's emendation: 
firstly, there is no pèv between 6 and otevotepoc that can indicate the loss of 6 8’ &üpóvepoc; 
secondly, with this emendation we have two subjects, while the following phrase clearly 
continues with just one (xai dtd ti ... d&bveta, see next note). 

16  xoi8i cl, cíjc coptyyoc åvasrwpévns, nâow dEbveta Tots PAdyyotc, xAwoLEvNs SE náv Bapbve- 
xat. Here again the text is troubled, Bapbveta being Rasmus's emendation of the received 
Bapvver. The syrinx was most probably a device, perhaps similar to the so-called speaker 
holes of many modern wind instruments, which allowed the player to to reach higher reg- 
isters. An exhaustive discussion of the syrinx is found in Hagel (2010-2011). 

17 xoi (scil. 81à ti) cuvoy8elc npòç tov Etepov (Bapitepov), StayGelc & d&btEpov Hel. Thus the 
translation of Einarson and De Lacy, who accept Xylander's addition (Bapvtepov) and 
read dtay8elc instead of the varia lectio 5\day8elcs. In fact, bringing together the two pipes 
of an aulos could hardly affect pitch, nor could pulling them apart from one another; 
moreover, such a procedure would have been extremely difficult, partly because a large 
part of the two mouthpieces was inside the player's mouth, partly because auletes wore 
a sort of strap—the so-called qopget&—to sustain the muscles of their cheeks in the 
considerable effort involved in playing. This strap had two holes to allow the insertion of 
the mouthpieces, which would have rendered any sideways movement of the reeds even 
more difficult. There is no room here for going through the obscurities of this passage; 
however, I have a strong feeling that the text is damaged. 

18 See, e.g., [Aristotle], Problems 11.7 899838 (Aià ti ot venAtgets oixiat raMov vjxobctv; “why 
do newly plastered houses echo more?"); 11.8 8995.25 (Aid ti, &&v ttc mi&ov xal xepápua 
xeva xatopvéy xai rwuáoy, UAV viet Td oixýpata, xai kv ppéap Tj Adoococ H èv TH oixia; 
“why, if one buries and puts lids on a large jar or empty pot, the buildings echo more, 
and also if there is a well or cistern in the house?"), and especially 11.25 9015.30 (Ate ti, 
ötav dope € ctv at dexhotoat, ttov ol xopol yeywvacıv; “why, when the orchestra is covered 
with straw, are choruses less able to be heard?" tr. R. Mayhew). 

19 This is my rendering of the Greek xai ti Symote t&v yevOv Stayet TO ypwpatıxóyv, Y) 8 &ppovia 
ovviotyow. Translators usually intend this passage with reference to the effect of music on 
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A common feature of all these questions is that they involve no general princi- 
ples or abstract matters of philosophy and physics; instead, they seem to arise 
from everyday musical experience. In this respect they comply with the cri- 
teria that Plutarch himself establishes elsewhere for the "sympotic kind" of 
discussion, as he puts it: no philosophical abstruseness, no "violent" demon- 
strations?? and, most importantly, nothing that can intimidate or restrain those 
banqueteers who happen to be less learned.?! 

The way in which Theophrastus and other authors are mentioned here (£v 
Òt cuymocio Ocogpdotov nepi cupi poviv SiaAcyopevov xod ApiotoEEvou mepi Leta- 
BoAÀv xal 'AptovoréAouc nepi ‘Opnpov x7A., 715.2-4) favours the impression that 
they all contributed to symposiastic literature. Epicurus himself had written a 
Symposium?? which certainly dealt with rhetorical issues, though we cannot 
tell if it included a discussion of what topics should be avoided at banquets; 
and so did Aristotle, to whom Diogenes Laertius (Lives, 5.22.10) attributes a 


the hearer: see, e.g., Goodwin "and why, of the several kinds of music, will the chromatic 
diffuse and the harmonic compose the mind?”, Einarson-De Lacy “and why of the genera 
does the chromatic relax the hearer, the enharmonic make him tense?" Sircana “e perché 
mai tra i generi musicali quello cromatico rilassa, mentre quello enarmonico suscita 
ansieta?” (emphasis mine throughout). In my view, the verbs dtayet and cvviotyow are 
unlikely to have an absolute sense: they rather imply an object such as tò ?)oc, cf. Ptolemy, 
Harmonics. 1.12 pp. 28.28-29.2 Düring tod dé yévouc mpwty pév &oxty we elc 900 Stapopd, xatà 
TO LAAUKWTEDOV xoi KATH TO TVVTOVWTEPOV' EOTI SE LAAAKWTEPOV LEV TO TUVAKTIKWTEPOV TOD 
WPous, cvvtovwtepov dé tò Stactatixwtepov. I would also incline to take the whole phrase as 
referring to the structure of the tetrachord itself; accordingly, our passage might refer to 
the fact that in the enharmonic genera the three lower notes of the tetrachord shrink, as 
it were, into an interval of roughly a semitone altogether, whereas in the chromatic ones 
they span the approximate range of a tone. 

20 See Plutarch, Table Talk 6144 cuymotixóv yevoc; 614C ol dé yaplevtec, xd àm’ eüOsloc pido- 
coq ct, TyViKadTa Sick x00 TBavod Mov 1] Practixod tAv anodelEewv &yovor tov Adyov “the 
pleasant men, though philosophizing rigorously, build their arguments through persua- 
siveness rather than the violence of demonstration”. 

21 The less literate can contribute to and benefit from discussions even if they do not take 
active part in them, just as mute consonants amid vowels (Plutarch, Table Talk 613E xoi 
yàp äv óAtyot Tivèç IDIÓTA MapAcw, WoT dpwva YPAMATA qovrévrov Ev uégo TOMÕV 
TOV menoudeuuévoy &yrepuopovópevot Pboyyijc Tivos od TavTEAds &vápOpou xal cuvécews 
xowwvygovatv). On Plutarch's conception of the topics suitable for a drinking party and 
the ways of treating them, see Ferrari (2009) pp. 87-88. 

22 See Philodemus, Rhetoric 2 col. 52.27—28 p. 151; col. 56.22 p. 159; col. 57.22 p. 161 Longo 
Auricchio (1977). On the contents of Epicurus’ Symposium see Chandler (2006) pp. 129- 
142. 
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one-book Xupmróctov.2? Of the other writers mentioned, Aristoxenus is known 
to have authored a collection of Xbppuxta ovunotixá, Drinking-Party Miscella- 
nies, which might have included a discussion of modulation, although nothing 
of that sort is to be found in any of the extant fragments.”* As far as we know, 
Dicaearchus of Messina (a contemporary of Aristoxenus)? wrote no Sympo- 
sium;?6 however, he must have been interested in sympotic practices, since he 
is reported to have authored a treatise IIepi povoixâv &ywvwv, On Musical Con- 
tests, in which he dealt, inter alia, with the so-called axoAi&, the “crooked songs" 
that were performed at drinking-parties.?" Finally, the Peripatetic Hieronymus 
of Rhodes (1v-111 cent. BC) is mentioned by Plutarch among those who consid- 
ered it “a very worthwhile task to record conversations over drinks" 2? Although 
he arguably wrote no Symposium either, we are told by Diogenes Laertius that 
he and his friends would gather to celebrate the anniversary of Halcyoneus, 
son of Antigonus, and on those occasions they enjoyed after-dinner discussions 
(tac extxvxAtoug eEnyyoets), which apparently consisted of riddles that the ban- 
queters set one another in turn.?9 

As for Theophrastus, no work entitled Symposium features in the list of his 
writings;?° however, it would perhaps not be absurd to suggest that one of the 
five books of his IIpogAvrov cvvaywyń, Collection of Problems,?! was ded- 
icated to music or harmonics. After all, the contents and shape of some of 
his extant thoughts on musical issues could fit very well in the question-and- 
answer structure typical of sympotic npoßàńpata. One could think of some- 
thing like “why did the ancient call the octave harmonia?" (cf. text 717), or “if 


23 See e.g. Teodorsson (2009) p. 9. 

24 Aristoxenus, fr. 122-126 Wehrli (fr. 127 = Plutarch, That a Life in Conformity with Epicurus 
Cannot Be Pleasant 13, 1095E). Modulation features in Aristoxenus' account of the seven 
parts of harmonic science (in order: genera, intervals, notes, systems, tovot, modulations, 
melodic composition; see Elements of Harmonics 2.34—39 pp. 44-48 Da Rios), but is not 
dealt with in any passage of the treatise, at least in the form in which we read it (Barker 
2007 pp. 117-121). 

25 Suda s.v. Aptexó£evoc, a 3927 Adler, abyypovos Atxatdpyw xà Mecoyviw. 

26 See the list of his works in Martini (1903) coll. 548—561. 

27  BDicaearchus, fr. 88 and 89 Wehrli (= 89 and go Mirhady). See also Barker (2014) pp. 76-78. 

28 Plutarch, Table Talk 6120—&E = Hieronymus, text 9 White; tr. S.A. White in Fortenbaugh- 
White (2004) p. 113. 

29 Diogenes Laertius, Lives 5.40 - Hieronymus, text 4 White. 

30 Unless we take Plutarch's expression ¿v òè cupmociw Osoppåotov xA. as referring to a title, 
which is unlikely, pace Teodorsson (2009) p. 9 with n. 24. 

31 Listed by Diogenes Laertius (text 1.147). 
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two concordant notes are played together why can we hear both of them 
simultaneously?” (cf. text 716.68—80), and so on. 


716 Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics 1.3 pp. 75.4—79.29 
Raffa = pp. 61.16-65.15 Düring 


This long excerpt from Book 2 of Theophrastus' On Music, cited by Porphyry 
in the course of a discussion on the nature of variation in pitch, is the most 
important and detailed source for our philosopher's thought on music. In what 
follows I will try to elucidate the context in which the fragment occurs in 
the source, its contents, the train of thought it displays, and the main textual 
problems. 


Context in Porphyry 
The better part of Porphyry's commentary on Book 1, chapter 3 of Ptolemy's 
Harmonics—which bears the title Ic ý nepi tobs doug d&bt¢ xai Bapdty¢ 
auvictatat, “how the height and depth that relates to sounds is constituted"?2— 
is occupied by a long discussion of whether pitch variation should be consid- 
ered qualitative or quantitative in its nature.?? Porphyry intends to prove that 
Ptolemy is wrong in assuming that the pitch of sounds in general, and of musi- 
cal notes in particular, can be reduced to quantity—a theory which Porphyry 
traces back to ancient Pythagoreanism.?^ The line of thought he espouses, 
which was shared by many other thinkers if we are to trust him, is that vari- 
ations of pitch have a qualitative nature instead. Of course he was well aware 
that this position put him at odds with the authority of Plato, who had claimed, 
in a passage from the Timaeus recalled in the Commentary, that the swiftness 
and the slowness with which the air strikes the ear are the height and depth of 
sounds respectively, rather than being the causes of their height and depth.?5 
As a consequence, if height and depth are different speeds, they cannot be but 
quantities, since speed is a quantity. This is probably why Porphyry presents 


32 In Andrew Barker's translation (1989 p. 279). 

33 Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics pp. 45.28—82.8 Raffa = pp. 38.9-67.14 Dü- 
ring. 

34 See the quotation of a passage from Archytas’ On mathematics (fr. 1 Huffman = pp. 69.12- 
71.7 Raffa = pp. 56.5-57.23 Düring). 

35 Plato, Timaeus 67A—c (= Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics p. 56.3-14 Raffa = 
p. 46.3-13 Düring). 
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Aristotle's account of pitch as different if not contrary to Plato’s,3® and then 
concludes, unexpectedly, that it is possible to interpret the two philosophers' 
views as concordant with one another?" 

The bulk of Porphyry's view is that pitch variation is not quantitative per 
se, although it may depend causally on quantitative factors. It is not an easy 
task to follow his argument step by step. It starts at p. 45.28 Raffa - p. 38.9 
Düring with the claim that since height and depth constitute the difference 
between one sound and another, and are accidents of sounds (cuppeQvyxóca 
tov pogwv), sound itself cannot be reduced to either of them, in the same 
way as an object cannot be reduced to its colour—i.e. cannot be said to be its 
colour—just because it possesses colour (adtd¢ yap xo Eautov &rtvootpievoc ó 
pópoç od cuverriBaAret rel’ Exvtod Tò dEb Y) Td Dopo, wç odde tò opa TO YPOper, el 
xoti TAVTWS TO TALA HETA TOD YPwWLATOS). Next comes the most crucial question, 
namely whether height and depth should be placed under the genus of quality 
or quantity (£v tivt odv yévet Beréov Thv dEdtITA xai Thy BapdtyTA; doa y Ev TH 
Tol Ñ &v TH nooĝ;). The topic is then temporarily abandoned, while Porphyry 
follows Ptolemy’s account of different factors which do not affect pitch, such 


36  InAristotle, On the Soul 4204-8 (= Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics p. 57.19- 
30 Raffa = p. 4713-23 Düring) it is clearly stated that neither high sound is swift, nor is 
deep sound slow, but they are perceived in different ways because of the different kinds 
of impact made on the ear by swift and slow movements of the air respectively: o òh 
TAXY TÒ òkú, tò SE Bapd Boadd, dd yivetar tod Lev Sid Td Txos Y) xlvyars ToLadTy, TOO 8& Sick 
Boaduthta, xtA. However, Porphyry's discourse seems inconsistent in this respect, for a 
few pages above he had attributed the theory whereby pitch is speed to both Plato and 
Aristotle (ei uévxot we olexot ApiototéAns xal 6 Trdtwv obx attiov 16 voy étideto tod ó££oc, 
AAN add TÒ GED Tad xai adTO TO Bapd Boadd: ely äv tod mogod tò ED xal apu, e'rep mood TO 
tay xai TO Boadd p. 55.23-26 Raffa = p. 45.27-30 Düring), whereas now, after commenting 
on Aristotle's text, he emphasizes the disagreement between them (dvt1iAeywv yàp TAdtwvi 
gnaw: “od dy coro tò òkú” xvA. p. 58.24-25 Raffa = p. 48.12 Düring). Karamanolis' opinion 
(2006 p. 265) that Porphyry sees no disagreement here, rather just an objection raised 
by Aristotle against Plato on some minor issues, does not eliminate the difficulties of 
Porphyry's line of reasoning as a whole (see Barker 2015 pp. 22-27). 

37 Porphyry’s train of thought is particularly obscure, nor is an accurate analysis of it relevant 
to our purposes here; as far as it can be extracted from the commentator’s arduous wording 
(p. 59-11-22 Raffa = pp. 48.25-49.4 Düring), Aristotle focuses on velocity as the active cause 
of pitch, while Plato intends it as its passive cause. Now, Porphyry says, since in Plato's view 
the accidents that are present in what is caused preexist as active factors in what causes, 
one might suggest that the two philosopher agree with each other in this respect (ei òè 
Kata Tov ITAdrcoovot we Motel TO Moldy, otto nAoyEL TO Tto yov xoi EumorAtv, ely dv cà mepl TO 
aitiatov cvpBatvovta npoündpyovta momtixds £v xà aitiw, xol tabty ópópwvor elev dv dAHAOIG 
ol plAdaogol). 
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as the constitution of the thing struck, the force of the striker, its variations in 
thickness, thinness, roughness, smoothness and shape (pp. 46.20—52.29 Raffa 
= pp. 38.22-43.22 Düring).3? After this parenthesis, the main issue is resumed 
at p. 53.6 Raffa = p. 43.23 Düring, with reference to density (rvxvótrc) and 
sparseness (pavótnç); in Ptolemy's view, these are qualities, but they do have 
bearings on pitch insofar as they are caused by quantity— namely, the quantity 
of substance in equal bulk. Porphyry reverses this argument by saying that, in 
the same way as the quantity of substance, which is by definition a quantitative 
factor, produces such qualitative results as the density or sparseness of an 
object, thus it produces the variation of height and depth in sounds, which 
should be therefore regarded as qualities as well.?? At a later stage of his 
discourse Porphyry uses a different argument. The difference between deep 
and high sounds, he says, has nothing to do with the former being smaller than 
the latter. When the voice passes from a deeper note to a higher one, what 
takes place is a change (&Aotwots) rather than a process of increase (at&nats), 
as shown by the fact that it is perfectly possible to increase or decrease a 
sound—i.e. its volume— without changing its pitch. Moreover, if quantity were 
involved in pitch variation, plucking a string with double force would amount 


38  Ptolemy’s discussion of the constituents of sound is indebted to Aristotle's Categories, 
namely the passage on the ‘affective qualities’ (na@ytixat rxotótvycec) at 9A.28—10B.25 (see 
Raffa 1999 pp. 121-122). 

39  p.53.22-29 Raffa = p. 4410-16 Düring 8fjXov odv &x ý Bapútnç x&v qOóyyov xoi ý óEotvc 
gig THY ModdTHTA cvoryOycetal. Todt Ò od návtwç, pain div vic, ovváyecðar Ex toO Aóyov, 
AAN Qo rep TÒ Toody OK EXWAVETO TS OvTIAS MOLdTHTOS yivecBat attiov, obvo Ei TO MOToV altiov 
ths dEbtyTOS xai THS PapdtyTO<, Od návtwç Mood Y) dEbtIS xod ý Bapútns. Evdévetat yap elvan 
Tod, emeimep Keita où Torv uóvov, dd xai Moly TO Togo tfjc oùciaç yiverOat aitiov. “It is 
clear, then, that the depth and height of notes will be brought into the class of quantity. 
But, someone might say, this does not altogether follow from the argument. Just as there 
was nothing to prevent the quantity of substance from being the cause of a quality, so 
if quantity is the cause of height and depth of pitch, it is not inevitable that height and 
depth are quantities. For it is possible that they are qualities, since it is laid down that 
the quantity of substance is not the cause only of quantities but also of qualities” (tr. 
A. Barker). Cf. also a little further, pp. 54.22-55.10 Raffa = p. 45.5-17 Düring. The argument 
is slightly rephrased after a few pages (p. 64.20-24 Raffa = pp. 52.28—53.3 Düring), where 
Porphyry claims that even if one accepts that density and sparseness cause pitch variation 
because of quantity, it does not necessarily follow that pitch itself, i.e. the effect, shares the 
same quantitative status of its cause (... ote moody aitiwy bvtwy npocey&c Tod Te ó&£oc xal 
Bapéoç dd otv, odt’ el mpoceyas TO Ttocóy Hv altiov THs THY Pdqwy Toradtys Siapopac tE 
dudyrys xal tod aitiatod moco0 elvat dpetAovtos “... and ... neither if the causes of height 
and depth are strictly speaking the cause of this difference in sounds, must that which is 
caused necessarily be a quantity’, tr. A. Barker). 
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to producing a note an octave higher—which of course is an absurdity.*° It 
must be concluded, Porphyry says, that sounds should be thought of under 
different categories, quantity being responsible for their velocity, quality for 
their being deeper or higher.*! 

He claims that he could have brought even more arguments in support of 
his views if he had been the only one to know them well;#? however, he goes 
on, there are many others who agree with him, whose names he is unable to 
provide because he does not have access to their texts; but fortunately these 
authors can be well represented by Theophrastus alone. It is at this stage that 
he introduces the philosopher's words. The reference to the movement of the 
soul as the productive factor of melody, occurring both at the beginning and at 
the end of the fragment, gives it a sort of cyclical structure that makes this text a 
self-contained unit, relatively independent of its context and therefore eligible 


40  pp.7129-72.0 Raffa = p. 58.21-33 Düring: see esp. 72.4—10 Raffa ý © ó&btc THs qoví]c obx Hy 
tfjc Bapdtytos adEnorg GA’ dMolworg AMov. Eveott yov typodvta thy Bapityta cpodpbvetv 
xai Thv d&tyTA hpépa npopépew xai öuwç tHpElv Thy TapaMayyy tH h Moodtytac civar 
adtac, Ad xal mordty TAG, we abEEw TÒ Toody TOO péAavoç xoi ueto0v TÒ Aeuxóv THs xoà THY 
Xpóov Stapopdc pevodons dmapaMdxtov. “But the height of the voice is not an increase of 
heaviness; it is rather an alteration. Thus it is possible to exert vigour while preserving low 
pitch, and to produce a high pitch gently while still preserving the contrast, because these 
are not quantities but qualities, just as it is possible to increase the quantity of black and 
to reduce the white while the difference in colour remains unchanged" (tr. A. Barker). 

41 pp. 74.32-75.3 Raffa = p. 61.9714 Düring GAcc vé Tiva oùx ExwAVETo Ev mAeloct OeopeicOot 
xottYyyoplotc xaldmen cà yewpetpixà oyýuaTta, xaO" 8 LEV peyéðn &oyxovev övta ev TOTS, 
xad’ 8 dé to1dvde popphv mapetyeto £v moti. ti o0v ExwAvae xal Tobs tpoqous, xa& 8 ev èv 
TaxutThow 1) Bpadutiat Sewpodvrau, elvat év rood, xad’ 8 & £v òkúta xad Bapdtyot, notótwa 
8A cre; "In general, there is nothing to prevent some things from being understood 
as belonging to several categories, as are geometrical shapes, which are in the category of 
quantity in so far as they are magnitudes, but in that of quality in so far as they present such 
and such a form. What then prevents sounds too from being in the category of quantity in 
so far as they are apprehended as swift and slow, but differing in quality in so far as they 
are apprehended as high pitched and low pitched?” (tr. A. Barker). 

42 . mà&(oucÓ' dv Ett Mapécyov niotetç TPO TO npypa, El óvoç ADTOS żyvwxwç &royyxavov. "I would 
provide many more pieces of evidence in support of my case if I were the only person who 
knew about them" (tr. A. Barker). Unlike Wallis (1699) p. 240, Barker and I take mAgtoug 
as plural accusative going with miotetc instead of plural nominative (which would give 
the sense “many authors would have brought arguments in support of this fact, etc."). 
Besides, the branch of the manuscript tradition followed by Wallis (i.e. the one which 
Düring named “g-Klasse”) has &tóyyavev (3rd sing. pers.) instead of -ov (1st sing.), which 
is quite implausible since no author is mentioned in the previous sentences whose name 
could serve as a subject for the verb. 
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for excerpting. It is also worth paying attention to the way in which Porphyry 
introduces the quotation: o (scil. Ocoppdotov) thv Aé dvaypartéov, 716.5. The 
verb &vayp&pw occurs in three other passages in his Commentary and seems to 
be always used in the sense of “transcribing word by word, accurately"? only 
once is it associated with a less accurate quotation, but, in this case, Porphyry 
noticeably warns the reader that he has made some adjustments.^^ It stands 
to reason, then, that Porphyry quoted a continuous section of Theophrastus' 
treatise faithfully, without paraphrases or abridgements. 

A few lines after the end of the quotation, he criticizes Ptolemy for not hav- 
ing mentioned Theophrastus’ views at all in his treatise, not even to reject them; 
the implication seems to be that this omission makes Ptolemy’s whole theory 
of pitch methodologically weak.45 It is clear that Porphyry quotes Theophras- 
tus for a specific purpose: to rebut quantitative theories of pitch. However, as 
we will see in due course, this does not mean that this was also Theophrastus’ 
goal. 


Contents*® 
Melody arises when the soul expresses the movement of the melody through 
the voice. Some theorists, who are to be thought of as opposite to the dppovixol, 
hold that music consists in quantity and music intervals in numerical ratios; 
but there are some issues they seem to neglect (716.6-16). To begin with, if 
the difference between the notes of a melody lay in quantity and in quantity 
alone, then it would be the quantity itself that makes the melody what it is: as 
a consequence, anything numerable would be a melody or part of it. But there 
are things that are not sounds, yet possess plurality (1Afj9oc), such as colours; so 
it must be concluded that a sound qua sound is one thing and plurality as such 
is another. Consequently, the difference between sounds can be due either to 
their being sounds or to their being pluralities (716.17—29). If we assume that 


43 See p. 13.19; p. 14.30 Raffa = p. 13.28; 14.28 Düring. 

44 p.30.6-7 Raffa = p. 25.6—7 Düring yueic 8& tà nap’ duqoty &vaypdpwpev, óAtya ts AéEEws 
cvvcopac Evexev Tapaxwodvtes “we shall write out what each of them (scil. Ptolemais and 
Didymus) says, altering a few things for the sake of brevity (tr. A. Barker)”. On Porphyry’s 
way of quoting his sources see also Huffman (2005) pp. 118-119. 

45 p.80.5-6 Raffa = p. 65.19-20 Düring ... & xpíjv owen mpdtepov cre yEavte tov MroAeuatov obtw¢ 
eyxetpety TH CytTHyatt ^... which (scil. Theophrastus’ views), in my opinion, Ptolemy should 
have proven wrong before tackling the issue the way he did". 

46 The most thorough analysis of the argumentative structure of the fragment has been 
provided by Andrew Barker (1985) in a study to which the present discussion is inevitably 
indebted. 
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the difference consists in plurality, since sounds are distinguished from one 
another according to their being higher or lower, we should conclude that the 
difference itself must be a difference in quantity, hence in number. But since 
every single sound must have a pitch, if we take this difference in number 
away from sounds and hence remove their pitches, there will be nothing left 
to make them sounds rather than anything else (716.29—36). On the contrary, if 
we assume that the difference between sounds has to do with their peculiar 
features as sounds, we can get rid of this difficulty: it is clear that sounds 
behave in the same way as colours, whose differences involve no addition or 
subtraction of quantity (716.36—46). In particular, itis not true that a low sound 
is in any way "less" than a high one. Singers have to exert the same amount of 
force in order to give off either high or low notes, the difference being that in 
the former case they need to narrow their windpipes, in the latter to widen 
them; the same can be said of strings, since the thinness and tension required 
to produce higher notes is compensated for by the thickness and heaviness of 
the cords that give off lower notes (716.47—64). Another reason for rejecting 
the quantitative theory of pitch is that if notes differed from each other in 
the numbers according to which they move, there would be no consonance. 
The very fact that consonance exists implies that there must be an equality of 
power, and the difference is due to the specific quality of each note (716.64— 
90). The simple observation of either the human body or common musical 
instruments shows that high sounds differ from low ones in the manner of their 
movement rather than their speed, the high ones travelling forward, whereas 
the low ones travel all around (716.91-107). Finally, intervals (Stactyuata) are 
not the active cause of variations in pitch; they are causally relevant only insofar 
as they are items which must be omitted because if they were not, they would 
prevent melody from coming into being (716.107-129). The excerpt ends, quite 
abruptly, with a statement on the nature of music, which is said, once again, to 
be a movement occurring in association with the release of the soul from the 
evils caused by passions (716.130-132). 


Course of Reasoning 
A mere glance at the overall structure reveals that the pars destruens of the 
philosopher's discourse occupies much more space than the pars construens; 
we are given plenty of detail about what pitch is not, but are left with the doubt 
as to what exactly the author thought it was—instead, we are told what music 
is. In fact, we do not even know if Theophrastus had any positive view on the 
matter;^? neither can we decide if the received text reflects the whole of our 


47 See, e.g., Barker (1985) p. 3u. 
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philosopher's account of pitch variation or is only due to the way in which 
Porphyry quoted it. Anyway, we can only deal with the text as it is. 

With these caveats in mind, we can move to consider the pars destruens first. 
Theophrastus takes rocótvc as what can be counted, numbered, or measured 
through numbers (r&v ápi€untóv, 716.24); this general notion appears in differ- 
ent forms throughout the text. As far as number qua mathematical entity is 
concerned, the philosopher refers to it as &pt9póç, and his target is of course 
the Pythagorean theory (716.17-26). On the other hand, when he introduces 
the idea of foc, “plurality”, it is clear that he is still dealing with a quanti- 
tative theory, although one in which the notion of “quantity” takes on a dif- 
ferent shade of meaning. That àpi€yóc and xAfj0oc are not perfect synonyms*® 
is shown, in my view, by the phrase xáca yàp pwvý ¿otv ç pév d€vtépa, Hc 
dé Baputépa, Wate ho u£v EAattov Td TAHOO, ho dé MAklov, worte dipi0uóc (716.32— 
34 “for every sound is higher than this one and lower than that, so that the 
plurality of the one is smaller and that of the other greater, and hence it is 
a number"),? where the implication is that being a number is not the same 
thing as being a plurality, i.e. something numerable: indeed, the former comes 
as a consequence of the latter. One may speculate, therefore, that 'plurality' 
should refer to something less abstract than ‘number’ In fact, it has to do with 
the physical elements that constitute sounds, as becomes clear when we are 
told that if pitch depends on plurality, then a higher sound must be moved “in 
accordance with more numbers" (716.30) than a lower one. Although obscure, 
the expression nàciovaç dpi0jtobc xextvijo8at involves, on the whole, a concep- 
tion of pitch as a result of movement (xextíjc0ot) which can be measured, 
explained or accounted for in numerical terms (the most plausible interpreta- 
tion being to take mAglovag dpi&uobc as an accusative of relation); in this respect, 
itis clearly related to such other locutions as xAfj9oc and ¿x vAstóvov cvvéotwxev, 
although not being perfectly equivalent to either.9? The idea has some similar- 
ity to the theory whose most explicit statement is found in the introduction 
to the pseudo-Euclidean Division of the Canon, where denser movements are 


48 That the two terms are equivalent is suggested, e.g., by Alexanderson (1969) p. 34. Barker 
apparently shared this view in his first translation of the fragment (1989: 11-118), then he 
changed his mind a few years later (1992), when he rendered 1A790¢ with "plurality". 

49 Tr. A. Barker. 

50 Barker (1985) pp. 296-307 tries to put some order into the maze of arguments Theophras- 
tus piles up here by distinguishing three different formulas, the first one (r1) expressed by 
the words màsiovaç àpti&uobc xextvfjatot, the second referring to velocity (F2) and the third 
(F3) to the notion of zAfjQoc. 
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connected to higher sounds and vice versa.?! It is hard to tell if this is a develop- 
ment of earlier views of the sort we read, for instance, in the Aristotelian corpus 
(namely the On Audibles and Section 19 of the Problems);?? however, suffice it 


51 [Euclid], Division of the Canon pp. 148149 Jan t&v dé xwycewv al Lev mvxvótepai elaty, ai 
8& dipotóxepot, xal at èv moxvétepat dEvtépous moLodar Tods PAdyyouc, al Sè dpardtepat Bapv- 
tépous, &vayxalov tods pév dEutEépous elvat, éne(rep Ex Muxvotépwv xol TAEIÓVwV OLY KET 
xiyoewy, Tods 8& Baputépouc, émeinep ¿ë dpatotépwv xai Lhaccdva ovyxewtar xwýoewy "since 
of movements some are closer packed, others more widely spaced, those which are closer 
packed producing higher notes and those which are more widely spaced lower ones—it 
follows that some notes must be higher, since they are composed of closer packed and 
more numerous movements, and others lower, since they are composed of movements 
more widely spaced and less numerous (tr. A. Barker)”. On this passage, see Barker (1989) 
p. 192 n. 2; on its relevance to the theory mentioned here by Theophrastus, see Barker 
(1985) p. 300; on the chronology of the treatise (ca. 300 BC), which is likely to be compati- 
ble with Theophrastus, see Barker (1989) p. 190 and Creese (2010) pp. 131-136. 

52 Cf., e.g. [Aristotle], Problems 19.39 9214.7—-31 51a Ti HStov &ott TO aúupwvov [codd.: dvtipwvov 
Barker 1989 p. 94 n. 59] tod ópoqovov; ... payaðičovor dé év TH Sid rcv ovppwvig, Sth ... 
ol &v TH ouupwvig qO6yyot Adyov £yovct KIVHTEWS IPOS ADTOUS ... N yàp SevtepA TÜS VE&TNÇ 
TAX)! TOÔ dépoc tndty éottv, xrA. “why is correspondence pleasanter than unison? ... 
People magadize (i.e. play the same melody at two different pitches) in the concord of 
octave, because ... the notes in a concord have a ratio of movement to one another ... for 
the second blow of the air made by neate is hypate" (tr. A. Barker). It seems to me that 
this problem presupposes the same theory as the Division of the Canon, for, although the 
compiler's purpose is less to explain pitch variation than to account for the pleasantness 
of playing in octaves, the frequency of movements is explicitly connected to pitch (Barker 
1989 p. 95 nn. 62 and 64). Indeed, the way the author puts it—y yàp Sevtépa cfjc veety¢ 
TANYA tod àépoc—entitles us to suggesting that there is a plurality of mAyyat involved 
here. The case is different with [Aristotle], On Audibles 8038-8044, where there is no 
reference to pitch at all; moreover, one might even doubt that a theory of multiplicity 
is even implied. What is being discussed is why some sounds are rough; the explanation is 
that "there is not one single impact of the air together, but it is fragmented into small and 
frequent impacts” (tpoybveobat dé cu Batvet tac pwvde, &cotv ý ary) ph pia yevytat tod atépoc 
TLOVTOS, AMAA TOMAX KATH [KPa SlecnacpEvy). It is worth noticing that we do not have a 
succession of multiple impacts; rather, there is a single rAyyy which, for some reason, fails 
to affect the whole air between the impact itself and the ear. As a consequence, rough 
sounds are perceived as if they were made of separate blows (xa@’ abtd yàp ëxaotov TOV 
tod dépoc Lopiwy Mpoanintov npóc THY doy, WS dv dd TANY IS ÉTÉpAG Ov, SterTIATLEMV motel 
thv atoðyow: multiple impacts are not real, but a mere perceptual impression) because 
the parts they are made of reach the hearing in such a way that “one sound fails while 
another impinges more vigorously" (ote Thv u£v Stareinew THY Pwvyy, THY dé npoonrintew 
Biarótepov; tr. A. Barker). For the whole argument to work, it must be assumed that the 
pitch of the sound is conveyed by every single small part (ëxaotov x&v ... popiwv) and 
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to say, for our present purposes, that it cannot be reduced only to Pythagorean 
orthodoxy, but is certainly related to the debate on acoustics in Aristotelian 
environments.53 

Another conception the philosopher refutes is the one whereby high sounds 
reach further than lower ones. Once again, he seems to have more than one 
target in mind: xoi yàp el, &ç pact, xai moppwTEpw d&xoveTat ó dEdtEpOS POdyyos TH 
TOPPWTEPW Sia THY THS xtvrjcecc OEUTH TE OwxvelcOou Y) (tH) Sta Td mf Boc yiveoOau, 
obx dv mote yévoito abupwvos oðtoç mpd¢ Tov Bapóv, xzA. “Further, if, as they 
say, the higher note is also heard at a greater distance, through its travelling 
further because of the sharpness of its movements, or through its arising as 
the result of plurality, then this note could never be concordant with the 
lower one, etc."5* Two different theories are recalled here, the one involving 
the shape of the movement, the other involving plurality. Let us consider 
the latter first. In this context, the greater quantity or "plurality" associated 
with higher sounds is deemed responsible for their reaching further rather 
than their height—a view that has been rebutted earlier (see above). One 
might suggest that the most suitable target is a theory in which higher pitch 
is caused by greater force; among ancient acoustic theories, the one that best 
matches the picture is Archytas of Tarentum's (v-1v cent. BC), whereby higher 


is not determined by the speed with which these parts reach the hearing, because, if 
this were the case, the rougher the sound, the lower the pitch and vice versa—which is 
absolutely nonsensical. Accordingly, the passage appears to be more a qualitative account 
of auditory perception than a quantitative account of pitch. It might be likened to the 
image used by Heraclides ap. Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics pp. 372-17 
Raffa = pp. 30.28-31.53 Düring, whereby a spot on the surface of a spinning cone is seen 
as a circular line and a line of a given colour makes the whole surface appear of the 
same colour: xoAAdxtc yàp xwvov KIVOLMEVOD, OTLYLAS Emovons plas Ent Tod xwvov AEvKIIC Y) 
peAatvre, qatvecOot cvupPatver xdxAov ert Tod xwvov ópóypovv TH ottypĝ: Kal náv YoaLumis 
povys emovans Aevurjc Ñ eAaivys Tod xwvov xtvoupévou, THY cüpmotcoy Emipavelav cupatvet 
Toavtyy paivecBaut, <td. "For often when a cone isin motion, and there is one white or black 
spot on the cone, the result is that there appears to be a circle on the cone, of the same 
colour as the spot. And again, if there is one white or black line, and the cone is in motion, 
the result is that the whole surface appears to be of the same colour as is the line, etc.” 
(tr. A. Barker). On the identification of this author with Heraclides of Pontus Barker 2009 
pp- 275-278 has recanted his previous skepticism. Here again, what varies with the speed 
of the cone is only the perceived continuity of sound, not its pitch. Finally, [Aristotle], On 
Audibles 8044 the higher frequency of impacts attached to higher notes is not presented 
as the cause of their being higher (as pointed out by Barker 1989 p. 107 n. 40). 

53 Barker (1985) pp. 291-297. 

54 Text 716.972 (tr. A. Barker; emphasis mine). For the textual aspects see below, pp. 69—73. 
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sounds are compared to far-reaching shafts.55 In response to this conception, 
Theophrastus introduces a notion that can be perhaps described as "the total 
amount of force needed for a note to be uttered" This idea makes its first 
appearance at 716.48, where we are told that even low notes have "their own 
kind of magnitude" (tóv «t péyeðoç); a little further, the same idea is referred 
to as "power", (icoduvapijoot, 716.67; icdty¢ ... THV SuvdEewv, 716.79). As the 
argument unravels through a series of examples taken from the human voice, 
auloi, and stringed instruments;? it becomes clear that the philosopher has 


55 Archytas, fr. 1.20-31 Huffman passim ai yap ctc Pa&BSov oov xtvot vwOpdc te xai dabevews, TH 
Taya Bapdy nomos Tov Popov: ai Bé xa Ta te xal loyupdc, dEdv ... tt SE xal tod to ovuBaiver 
wonep ini Beddv: TÀ Lev ioyupds àpiépeva TPdTW qépecvot, TAO’ habeas £yyüc ... TWHTO dé 
xol tats pwvats copPyoetar TR pév bd TA loyved TA mvebpatos pepopéva eydda te uev 
xai ó£éq,, TE 8' Orr’ KoBevéos pixpd te xai Bapéq. AMAA àv xai cot coo yå xa Woes loxvpotat 
gopetw, St. TA adTd PleyEauéevw uéyo èv nópoto0Ev x’ dxovoatpes: ixxòv 8' obs èyyvðev. "For 
if someone should pick up a stick and move it sluggishly and weakly, he will make a low 
sound with his blow, but if quickly and strongly, high ... But further this also happens, just 
as with missiles. Those which are hurled strongly are carried far, those weakly, near ... The 
same thing will also happen with vocal sounds. The one carried by a strong breath will 
turn out to be loud and high, the one by a weak one, soft and low. But indeed we can also 
see this fact from this strongest sign, that we can hear the same man speaking loudly from 
far off but speaking softly not even from near at hand" (tr. C.A. Huffman). We do not know 
if this theory is genuinely Archytan or dates back to the philosopher's predecessors. At 
the beginning of the fragment, which was also the incipit of a treatise On Mathematics 
(according to Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics p. 69.10-11 Raffa = p. 56.4 
Diiring) or On Harmonics (according to Nicomachus, Introduction to Arithmetic 1.3.4), he 
attributes it to “those concerned with the sciences" (tol nepi tà pabyapta), which might 
indicate philosophers in general, as suggested by Bowen (1982) p. 86 and Huffman (2005) 
p. 127, or a particular group of Pythagoreans, as I would be inclined to believe (see Raffa 
2014b). The fragment is translated and thoroughly discussed in Huffman (2005) pp. 103- 
161. 

56 This argumentative pattern, whereby an acoustic theory is clarified by means of the mech- 
anism of the voice and of different instruments, makes its first appearance in Archyt. 
fr. 1 Huffman (where reference is made to sticks, shafts, voices, bullroarers, reeds). It also 
occurs in Xenocrates, fr. 87 Isnardi Parente (ap. Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy’s Har- 
monics pp. 36.9-38.10 Raffa = pp. 30.2-31.26 Düring), where spinning cones and strings 
are mentioned, and is quite common in the pseudo-Aristotelian On Audibles. It is worth 
noticing that Aelianus (the author of a commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, whose identifi- 
cation with the rhetorician Claudius Aelianus has been proposed by Barker 1989 p. 230 
and 2010 p. 405 n. 4), after a discussion of pitch involving auloi and strings (ap. Porphyry, 
Commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics pp. 40.4—44.17 Raffa = pp. 33.16-37.5 Düring), con- 
cludes “we have explained all these things accurately in the more typical cases’, ¿v yàp oic 
TOTIKWTEPOIS dxptBác návta 8&8] «vat hui (p. 42.1112 Raffa = p. 35.1212 Düring). This is 
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in mind a sort of balance between the different kinds of forces that have to 
be exerted in order to produce higher or lower notes, in such a way that the 
overall force remains the same;?? the implication is that since force does not 
vary, it cannot be the cause of pitch variation. 

The brief passage on people singing melodies (epi tov pedAwdodvtac XTÀ., 
716.50-55) deserves expanding. It hard to say how much the ancient Greeks 
knew about the physiology of singing, although songs were part of their every- 
day life since the earliest times. In every city there were choruses made up 
of male and female adults, boys and girls, which would not only perform at 
local ceremonies, rites and festivals, but also represented the city at major com- 
petitions all over the Greek world. Choristers were amateurs, but they would 
undergo severe training with strict diet prescriptions—to the point of starva- 
tion, if we are to trust Plato—,5? especially for Panhellenic contests. Getting 
them in shape was the task of chorodidaskaloi. Unfortunately, we have no idea 
of their methods;?? there are no treatises on that matter or, at least, none has 
survived. As far as the classical period is concerned, no specific vocabulary 
of vocal technique had developed, and the teaching of singing seems to have 
been essentially empirical. One may suggest that teachers made large use of 
metaphors in order to explain how to obtain a particular effect, express the 
intended mood or reach the trickiest notes.9? It also stands to reason that 


my rendering of the adjective voruxóc in this context; Andrew Barker took it as meaning 
"in more appropriated places" (1989 p. 233) or, in his latest translation (2015 p. 147; see also 
n. 131), “in my (= Aelianus’) popular writings". 

57 Barker (1985) p. 303 likens this conception to that of “momentum” in modern physics. 

58 Plato, Laws 665E. Certain foods were thought to damage or roughen the windpipe and 
were therefore avoided. Some hints at the physical training requested for singers are also 
found in the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems (e.g. 11.22). These practices relied on the general 
idea that performers should keep themselves in good physical shape and health for their 
voices to function better and gain loudness and effortlessness. 

59 X Achorodidaskalos was basically a chorus trainer; he prepared groups of non-professional 
singers for short periods and for single performances, such as choral contests or the 
staging of tragedies and comedies. Accordingly, he needed to teach both what to sing 
(melodies) and how to sing (the basics singing techniques). With the advent of musical 
professionalism, especially in the Hellenistic and the Imperial periods, another figure 
appears, the phonaskos, which is more comparable to a modern vocal coach than a choir 
teacher, for he trained individuals— solo singers as well as orators or actors—on a regular 
basis and focused on the maintenance of their vocal health, no musical teaching being 
necessarily involved (see, e.g., Barker 2010). It has also been suggested that phonaskoi were 
in fact professional singers themselves (Melidis 2010-2011). 

60 Ihave suggested elsewhere that some metaphors and expression in Greek dramatic poetry 
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chorodidaskaloi urged choristers to observe and imitate their own attitudes and 
perhaps to touch their own bodies in order to feel the vibrations of sound in 
different regions according to the different registers (chest, head, falsetto). It is 
against this backdrop, I believe, that we should read this passage. Theophras- 
tus' account of the physiology of singing reflects the beliefs of his time on how 
the vocal apparatus worked, but does not sound very accurate from a modern 
standpoint. The trachea (&ptypia), for instance, can in principle be “stretched 
out" (¿xteivw), since the rings of which it is made are elastic and are connected 
to each other by cartilage but its variation in length is not related to the pitch 
of sound—in fact, it is the larynx, which is located at the upper end of the tra- 
chea, that is raised or lowered in the phonatory process. However, a singer's 
ability to reach the higher register does not depend on this sort of movement. 
Indeed, raising the larynx strains the vocal cords and may cause not only bad 
singing, but also serious voice damage—which is the reason why one of the 
first things singing students are taught nowadays is to keep their larynx low, 
even when reaching for high notes. Similarly, “drawing in the ribs" (cuvéyety cà 
mAevec) would have interfered with diaphragmatic breathing, which requires 
exactly the opposite, i.e. that intercostal muscles are relaxed and allow lower 
ribs—the so-called ‘false’ or ‘floating’ ones—to follow the movement of the 
diaphragm. Likewise, as far as low register is concerned, the trachea cannot be 
widened (Stevptvw); the expression may refer to the lowering of the larynx and 
perhaps to the fact that singers feel their voice ‘widen’, as it were, when singing 
in lower regions, since lower notes tend to resonate more in the chest rather 
than cheekbones or head. 

Let us now go back to Theophrastus' train of thought. The other theory 
recalled in this section of the fragment, which involves the shape of the move- 
ment, is implied in some of the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems, although 


might have served as musical indications for the chorodidaskalos and the chorus: see my 
analysis of the parodos of Euripides' Orestes (Raffa 2016b). 

61 See eg, [Aristotle], Problems 1116 9008.23-28 Y 8& Aenty qoi) dEetd tot. ol èv ov dyovot 
Sid tadta sétowvol claw: of 8& &vdpec loydovtes TH mveüporci oXov &épa xtvodat, oA 0c dé dv 
Boadéws dv xtvoito xai Bapetav pwwyy motel. ¿noiet yàp Y te Aenth xai ý tayeta uivynors dketev 
qovjv, àv ovdétepov ni tod dv8póc cup Batve yiveoOat “a thin sound is high-pitched. This, 
then, is why those who cannot procreate have high-pitched voices. But men are strong in 
the breath and so move much air, and since there is much of it, it must be moved slowly, 
and makes a low-pitched voice. For we saw that a thin and a swift movement makes a 
higher-pitched voice, and neither of these occurs in a man" (tr. A. Barker). It is worth 
noticing, incidentally, that lower pitch is here attached to greater force and vice versa, 
contrary to Archytas’ views (see above, p. 54 n. 55). See also 11.6 899A.22—B.17; 11.19 9o14.11— 
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apparently rejected by the author of the On Audibles.9? Theophrastus’ refuta- 


tion seems to be limited to that aspect of the theory whereby the shape of 


movement has bearings on the distance to which notes can travel? on the 


other hand, the philosopher acknowledges that high and low notes travel in 


different ways—forwards and upwards the former, equally in every direction 


the latter—and affect perception accordingly.9^ 


The third and last idea that Theophrastus refutes is that intervals, 8ttov]- 


porro, are the causes—hence the principles—of pitch variation (a&pyat, 716.109). 
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13 ý 8& d&eta nóppw dxovetau, Sti Aentotépa oti, tò 8& Aentòv THY elc uíjxoc abENow éyet "the 
high-pitched voice is heard from far away because it is thinner, and what is thin is extended 
to a distance" (tr. A. Barker); 19.8 918.1921 81à Ti ý) Bapeta tov THs óElorc loyvdet POdyyov; 1) 6x 
peltov tò Bapt; tH yàp &uBAcio Zome, có 88 tH ó&ela ywvig “why does the low-pitched contain 
the note of the high-pitched? Is it because the low-pitched is greater? It is like an obtuse 
angle, while high pitch is like an acute one" (tr. A. Barker). 

[Aristotle], On Audibles 800A.1—7 Tas SE pwvàç andoas cvpPatvet ytyverOot xad voc Popous 
Ñ x&v coto T] Tod dépoc mpóc TA GWUATA mpoonintovtoc, od TH TOV épa cynLATIZer Bau, 
xodmep olovtal ctvec, HA TH xweloOat TapaTANTiWs aùtòv xcÀ. "it is a fact that all voices 
and sounds occur when either bodies collide with bodies or the air collides with bodies, 
not by the air being shaped, as some people think, but by its being moved in just the same 
way, etc.” (tr. A. Barker). Barker (1989) p. 99 suggests that the theory that is being rejected 
here is the same as that referred to in the Problems (see previous note). It might be noticed, 
however, that the author of the On Audibles seems to be concerned less with pitch as such 
than with other characteristics of sounds, such as their being clear or muffled, rough or 
soft, and so on. There is no evidence that the shaping of the air he mentions here is the 
one which was thought to affect pitch; I believe, instead, that it has more in common with 
the oynuatıopóç referred to by Ptolemy, Harmonics 1.3 p. 7.10-13 Düring (meptmotet dé did 
pv 100 oxymatos eri èv TAV TO votoürov ériBeyopévo, olov THY YAWaTdy xal THY otopátov, 
TXHMATICLOVS OTEP TIVag vópouc Tots tpogotc, Map’ oüc dSvopatomolodvTa nAtayo Kal dodro 
xai pwval xot xAovryyatt xai úpa doa torxta “through shape, in the case of things that admit 
such a variation, it (scil. the variation related to the things with which the impacts are 
made) makes configurations—modes, as it were—for the sounds, in correspondence with 
which names are coined such as clatters, thuds, voices, clangs, and a thousand like them’, 
tr. A. Barker), which is the way in which the vocal apparatus manages to imitate different 
kinds of sounds and to create names which suit them. 

At 716.69-73 the idea is overtly rebutted (xol yàp ci... xo moppwtéow dxovetat ó d&btEPOG 
pbdyyos ... ox dv rote yévorto aduqwvos oðtoç npóc Tov Barpóv “further, if ... the higher note is 
also heard at a greater distance ... then this note could never be concordant with the low 
one’, tr. A. Barker; but, the train of thought goes, since concords do exist, this cannot be 
true); at 716.87—90 it is presented again as something impossible (I take i ... éxwetto xt. 
as meaning "and if indeed the higher note moved to a greater distance, etc.’, rather than 
"if ... the higher note does move etc.” as in Barker's rendering). 

716.88—90; 98-100; see also Barker (1985) p. 311. 
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Although the notion of didotmya might ring an Aristoxenian bell, not without 
reason indeed, $5 it has been convincingly shown by Andrew Barker that the õa- 
cuoco which are referred to here—i.e. something that must be removed for 
melody to come into being (716.108-119)— cannot be the same as Aristoxenus, 
because Aristoxenus not only conceives of them as empty spaces between 
notes in a linear continuum, in such a way that there is nothing in them that 
could be removed or left out, but he never holds, at least in his extant works, 
that they cause pitch variation.96 Indeed, his conception of éupéAeta and éxpe- 
Agta very closely recalls Theophrastus’ remarks on the role played by dtactpata 
in making melody possible." On the contrary, it stands to reason that the õa- 
otmata that Theophrastus has in mind here— something that gets in the way 
of melody unless it is removed—share the same nature as notes, which means 
that they are sounds, although sounds that should probably be construed as 
a continuum of undetermined pitches rather than “notes” in the Aristoxenian 
sense of sounds with one and the same pitch (pia v&ctc) throughout their entire 
length. Accordingly, as we have anticipated (see Introduction, pp. 20-21), the 
philosopher's target is more likely to be the 1v-century empiricists called ot 
&puovuxot than Aristoxenus.58 

Let us now consider the pars construens. Once quantity, plurality, speed and 
force have been ruled out, the nature of pitch variation is to be searched for 
elsewhere. At 716.78-80 Theophrastus holds that for a concordance to exist, 
there must be at the same time an equality in dbvapic and a difference in iSt6ty¢ 
between the concordant notes (&AN ¿nei ¿oti TL oúupwvov, icótnta 9qAo0v duqoly 
xoly qOó6yyoty, ladtyg ¿oti TAY Suvdpewy Ote pépouca TH idtotyTt éxatépa). We can 
therefore infer that a) Theophrastus conceives of two distinct characteristics 
of a note, the one called iðiótng, “peculiarity”, the other Sivas, “power”; and 
b) since power is said to remain the same, it must be idtéty¢, whatever it is, that 


65 That of àt&ctya is a key notion to Aristoxenus’ musical thought. The movement of 
melody is by definition an intervallic one, because voice (pwvh čiaotnpatıxh) moves from 
a certain pitch (x&ctc) to another without touching any of the other possible pitches in 
between, contrary to what happens with normal speaking («ovy Aoyucy or ovvexńs). Such 
a conception presupposes that the interval between two notes is thought of as a distance 
between two points on a straight line, rather than a relationship between two quantities 
expressed by a numerical ratio. 

66 Barker (2007) pp. 421-428; see also Fatuzzo (2009) pp. 33-38. 

67  716120-129; Barker (1985) p. 315. 

68 | On whose methods see the useful remarks of Meriani (2003) pp. 106-113; (2013) pp. 255- 
259. 

69  Inthis context the term ðúvapıç cannot have the same meaning as in Aristoxenian theory, 
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is responsible for the difference in pitch. One might wonder if the equality in 
9ovapuc is only limited to concords or applies to any other intervals, including 
non-concordant ones; it seems reasonable that the latter must be true, precisely 
because power does not affect pitch. As far as the idea of idt6ty¢ is concerned, 
I would therefore suggest that it can be extended to any kind of intervals with 
clear conscience, since there is nothing in the text that explicitly prevents us 
from doing so. It can be concluded, accordingly, that in Theophrastus' view the 
pitch of a note always comes as a consequence of its idtoty¢. 

The next question is: what is this peculiarity exactly? The most defensi- 
ble position is certainly that it has to do with quality. However, it cannot be 
but a conclusion by exclusion, grounded on the fact that all the factors that 
are rejected are quantities, each in its own way; it is also true, on the other 
hand, that the word notéty¢ occurs nowhere in the text, as noticed by Andrew 
Barker."?? The text does not provide a definition of idt6ty¢, but it does say how 
it works: the idtoty¢ of higher notes affects perception in such a way that the 
sense of hearing grasps them more quickly than the lower ones, just as some- 
thing white is immediately visible against its background (716.83-87)."! 


i.e. the function of a note within a melody or scale. It is obvious that two notes of different 
pitch cannot have the same function. 

70 Barker (1985) p. 310. 

71 Interestingly, apprehension by hearing is referred to by the verb àvrAagévecOot (yj 9" 
dxoù G&vcov &vcvaiitvecat Sid thv idióta tod d&€0¢), which obviously recalls the notion 
of dvtiAnipic. Now, ancient thought generally conceives of dvtiAniptc as the response of 
the body—or the soul—to a perceptual stimulus. Even though the word dvtiAnipic as 
such does not appear in any philosophical texts of the archaic and classical periods—the 
occurrences in Alcmaeon (fr. 10 Diels-Kranz ap. Aetius, On the Doctrines of the Philoso- 
phers p. 404.22—23 Diels) and Archytas (test. A18 Huffman ap. Porphyry, Commentary on 
Ptolemy's Harmonics p. 130.1-131.10 Raffa = p. 104.4-16 Düring) being more likely to be 
paraphrases than ipsissima verba of those philosophers—the idea that the way in which 
objects are perceived depends on the organs' response to different kinds of stimuli seems 
to predate the substantive. In particular, the different velocities with which sight and hear- 
ing operate are accounted for by introducing a difference in dvtiAnipic . The exegesis of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias to Aristotle, On Sense and the Sensible 4468 (Commentary on 
Aristotle's ‘On Sense’ p. 132.23-133.6 Wendland) makes it clear that unlike sight, in the case 
of smell and hearing responses take place "in time" (816 evAdyws at tovtwv àvtüwjibetc ev 
Xpóvo), because it takes time for auditory and olfactory stimuli to ‘add up’ until they trigger 
a perceptual response (see also [Alexander of Aphrodisias], Problems 1.38.1216). How- 
ever, in the case implied here by Theophrastus different responses are caused by different 
objects of the same sense (higher and lower notes). 
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The last remark leads us to the question of what exactly this is all about. It 
should not be forgotten that Theophrastus' focus is neither on the nature of 
pitch as such, nor its variation; this was rather Porphyry's concern (see above, 
Pp. 45-49), and should not be confused with our philosopher's original agenda. 
Theophrastus’ topic is defined quite clearly at the opening: got1 yàp Tò ywvopevov 
xtv. LeAwdytixov nepi tH uxnv cpddpa dxpiBEec, OndtaV Mwy} EEAnon épum- 
vevelv AUTO, THETEL MEV THVOE, ToETEL Ò’ Eq’ öoov ola T’ Eat THY dAoyov TpEtpart, xo 8 
&0£Aet "For the movement productive of melody, when it occurs in the soul, is 
very accurate, when it (the soul) wishes to express it (the movement) with the 
voice. It (the soul) turns it (the voice), and turns it just as it wishes, to the extent 
that it is able to turn that which is alogos” (716.7—9). The subject matter is the 
movement which takes place in the soul and produces melody. This movement 
is not melody itself; it needs translating, as it were, into melody—this is what 
the verb épunvevew refers to.7? Such translation is carried out by the soul, which 
is able to impress the desired direction on the voice?? in a very accurate way, 
especially if we consider: a) that this operation involves only melody, without 
taking into account the words, if any, that are being sung (if we take dAoyov as 
meaning “without words"), or b) that this voice is non-rational (if we prefer the 
other meaning)."^ That this is the real topic is confirmed by the last sentence of 
the fragment, which identifies the nature of music with a particular movement 
of the soul (716.130 pia 8& Pats Tig ovatus: xivnoç THS voy] x7A.). Accordingly, 
since this movement triggers melody, and melody consists of intervals between 
different-pitched notes, the issue of pitch variation is to be dealt with—but as 
a parenthetic argument, as detailed and intriguing as it may be. 

Bearing this in mind, one might perhaps look at the whole text from a 
different perspective. If we read the fragment as though Theophrastus wanted 
to refute the quantitative theory and put forward a qualitative one in its stead, 
we must conclude that his positive views are much less clear than his negative 
ones; but things change if we assume that he had a different purpose. One of 
the puzzling features of this text is that after the initial statement on the xivypa 


72 A very well articulated version of this interpretation is found in Barker (1985) pp. 312-314. 

73 Lagree with Barker (1985) p. 312 that the only subject for é8eAyoy can be y vy and tHvde 
refers to THY pwvýv. 

74 Onthe interpretation of ğàoyoç here see Barker (1985) pp. 322-323; Matelli (1998) pp. 203 
n. 5. I personally find option a) more suitable to the context; besides, the hypothesis that in 
Theophrastus’ view the outcome of the “melopoietic movement” of the soul was a melody 
without words might find confirmation in text 720.3 (q.v.; see also pp. 94—95), but the text 
(from Philodemus’ On Music) is so badly damaged that there can be no certainty. See also 
my remarks on text 722. 
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yedwdntixdv one might expect an explanation of how melody is produced; 
what one gets instead is a discussion of what the principle of pitch is and 
why we perceive pitch the way we do. To account for this, one could assume 
that the procedure with which the soul translates its movement into melody 
operates through the same principle—the iótótqc—which is at work when 
notes and their differences are heard. Thus, understanding the ultimate cause 
of pitch variation would be tantamount to going backwards through what 
soul does when it intends to utter a u£Xoc. Theophrastus’ discourse seems 
therefore to belong more to the field of psychology than to that of acoustics 
or harmonics; one might suggest that it was for this reason, rather than out 
of intellectual dishonesty, that Ptolemy decided not to make any mention of 
it. 


Textual Remarks 

After John Wallis's editio princeps of Porphyry's Commentary (1699), the frag- 
ment featured in the two Theophrastean editions by Johann Gottlob Schneider 
(1821) and Friedrich Wimmer (1862); it was then dealt with by Ingemar Düring 
in his edition of Porphyry (1932). Further textual suggestions were made by 
Bengt Alexanderson (1969) and Andrew Barker (1977, on ll. 16-49 = p. 75.23- 
76.29 Raffa = p. 6211-33 Düring), who also published the first English translation 
of the whole fragment (1989 pp. 111-118). This translation, with some impor- 
tant adjustments, was reprinted in FHS&G edition (1992). A few years later 
Christiaan M,J. Sicking (1998) proposed a different English version with some 
new textual remarks. Some of the emendations proposed by Alexanderson and 
other scholars were accepted in the new English version of Porphyry's work by 
Andrew Barker (2015) and in my own edition (Raffa 2016c). For each passage 
I am going to discuss, I will print the Greek text according to my edition and 
Andrew Barker's latest translation. 


ll. 20-21 
Mote xai el ypda XPÓAÇ MoTdoTH TL StapEepel, ómep &váyxn, xàv LEAS Y) éug (uépoç 
add. Wallis) ein, xzA. “Thus even if one colour differs from another in quantity, 
as it must, it must be a melody or part of a melody”. 

The mss. have wote xal v (ei m) xpóo ypóoc xtA. Reading el instead of } was 
first suggested, tentatively, by Alexanderson (1969) p. 32 and then accepted in 
FHS&G’s text. Sicking's solution (1998 p. 98) might be correct as well: ote xoi 
3) (xpóa, el) xpóa xpóaç MoTdTHTI StapEepol, STEP &váyxn, x&v u£Xoc Y, PEAOUS uépoc 
ely xz. "Hence color also, if colour would differ from colour by quantity, which 
is inevitable, will be a melody or part of a melody too" (ibid. p. 102). Sicking 
maintains the received dtapépot against Düring's Siapépet. 
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l.28 
AAN Ei Mo ct põóyyoç Y) t piOóc, xA. "But if it (= every interval) were nothing but 
a number, etc.” 

The received reading } &xovotóç hardly makes good sense. What we would 
expect here is a reaffirmation of what has been said in the previous clause, 
that is, that a note is one thing, and the plurality that refers to it is another. 
There seems to be no point, in this context, in holding that a note is something 
different from an audible object; hence the emendations. Barker's reading } 
&piOpóc certainly makes better sense than Wallis's ó ápi&uóc and Schneider's ó 
àxovotóç. However, Marlein van Raalte's conjecture  dxovatdés (Sicking 1998 
p. 98 n. 10) should be taken into account since it has the advantage of keeping 
textual intervention to a minimum while making a sense compatible with the 
context: "But if a note is something different (scil. from the plurality related to 
it) qua audible, etc." 


Il. 35-36 
[ý pwn] 8' Y) dEvutépa tivòç Y) Bapurépa eotiv, £yet TO mocóv f| pwvh, ei 8’ Mo TI, 
ovx ETI Eotat pwvy ttc. "And if a voice is higher or lower than another, the voice 
possesses quantity, but if it possesses something else (and not quantity) it will 
not yet be a voice". 

Düring's text and punctuation (ý qovy) © N dEutépa tivds N Baputépa éc iv. 
EXEL TO TOTOV Ý ovr), el 8' Mo TI, ox ETL ETAL Pwvy ttc) do not seem to do jus- 
tice to the sense here. The point should be that, if we accept the quantitative 
assumption, then the difference between high and low would be a matter of 
quantity, because if we admitted any other kind of difference (in the frame- 
work of this theory), there would be no sound any more. Accordingly, the 
clause ¿yet tò 100v ý pwvy should be linked to the previous one, since it only 
makes sense if it refers to the theory that is being rejected (cf. Alexanderson 
1969 p. 35). Moreover, the hypothetical ci 8' Mo tı postulates that a parallel 
clause should occur before, hence the readings ei ó£vxépa xz. (Alexanderson; 
FHS&G) or el pwwy 8' 7) d€vtépa xA. (alternative conjecture by Alexanderson). 
Alexanderson (1969) p. 35 suggests that the second ý gwvy is an emphatic albeit 
clumsy repetition of the first one. My opinion is that it is the other way round: 
the first ý gwvy seems to me an addition by someone who was not satisfied 
with the collocation of the subject at the end of the clause. I have therefore 
secluded it in my critical text, especially because its deletion does not affect 
the sense ([Y) pwvy] 8' et é£urépa ttvóc Y) Bapucépa &ccív, Éyet Td mocóv ý pwvh, 
xtA.). 
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Il. 42-44 
loot yap àv clev at moodty tec, domep ci ovppryety Y) uéAov Acvx®, tow toov, oùx dv 
ot tod Aevxod dpiOpol cv TOD uéAovoc TAEioUs A€yowTo, odd’ dv oi TOD uéAovoc THY 
tod Aevxod: "The quantities may be equal, just as when one mixes black with an 
equal amount of white, the numbers of the white would not be said to be more 
than those of the black, nor those of the black than those of the white’. 

There is no apparent reason for keeping the disjunctive 7 here and deleting 
it would be an easy solution. Alexanderson tries to maintain the text as it is 
and accounts for the structure of the sentence as a sort of anacoluthon, as 
though Theophrastus “intended to continue with jj Aux mixp@” (1969 pp. 35- 
36); which might make sense, especially if we consider how the argumentation 
goes on. It is perhaps worth developing this suggestion into an integration 
(Bone ci ovuyein y) pédav AevKd (Y) yXoxo mx), xrA.), but I did not think 
it necessary to add anything of this sort to my apparatus. 


ll. 55-57 

TAUTY Éotxev Ev TE xotg adAots eic TO Eumvetoat Big TH oTEVWTEPW SuVaEws Selv xal 
gig TO TH EVPUTEPW, iva TANPWOH. “In auloi, similarly, power is needed to blow 
forcefully into either a narrower or or a wider one (= windpipe), so as to fill it". 

Tavty Éovcev is Düring's suggestion for coping with the mss’. nonsensical read- 
ing Tò adty etxew and is preferable to Schneider's totadty¢ &oucev. Sicking (1998) 
p. 99 maintains the received text, albeit between two cruces desperationis. The 
overall sense is clear anyway. 


l. 62 

év òè Taig yopsatts TO toov Kata 0dce |pov SHA: daw yàp evtovWTEpA v) Tig AeMTOTEPAS 
tüctc, TOCHSE y) dveicbat Soxodon nayutépa: xtd. “In strings the equality on each 
side is obvious; for by whatever amount the tension of the thinner is tighter, 
the one that seems to be slacker is thicker by the same amount, etc.” 

Although there is no textual problem regarding the participle Soxotca, Sick- 
ing (1998) p. 99 puts it between cruces on the grounds that, since Theophrastus 
is trying to draw evidence for his assumptions from the empirical observation 
of strings, it would have been contradictory to raise doubts about the trust- 
worthiness of the observation itself at this point; for the same reason, he is 
not satisfied with Barker's translation “the one that seems slacker’.”> Hence 
his suggestion that this is an interpolation by “a reader who reckoned with the 
possibility of an observation error" (1998 p. 122). However, it should be borne 


75 Ofcourse, Sicking refers to Barker's translation printed in FHS&G (1992) p. 567. 
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in mind that a thicker string does not have to be actually slacker than a thin- 
ner one to produce a lower note, since thickness alone causes a lower sound. 
As a consequence, an observer hearing a lower note produced by a thicker 
string may erroneously assume, on the basis of common experience, that the 
string also has less tension; and admitting this does not in any way affect the 
assumption at stake here, whichis, that there is a sort of compensation of forces 
between high and low sounds, whereby a kind of balance is maintained in any 
case. Moreover, the Greek also allows an alternative meaning, as "the string that 
is perceived as being lower in pitch (and is lower indeed)”. In either case, there 
is no reason for doubting the authenticity of the received text. 


ll. 69-74 

xal yàp el, dic pact, xal toppwtepw dxovetar 6 dEbtEpOG póyyoç TH oppo tépt Sick 
THY THS xivycews dEdmTa Stixvetobo H (tH add. Düring) 8i& tò TAOS yvecOot, 
ovx &v rote Yévotco ctuqwvos o0coc mpd¢ Tov Bapúv, o00' öte uóvoc dxoveTau, et y' 
¿v AUPOTEPOLS 1| TVUPwvia, OVO’ öte ExAetet ó Bopocepoc. “And if, as people say, 
the higher note is also heard at a greater distance because it travels further due 
to the sharpness of its movement, or due to its arising as a consequence of its 
plurality, then this note would never be concordant with the low note, either 
when it alone is heard, given that the concord consists in both of them, or when 
the lower note is ceasing”. 
Ñ (tH) dtd tò nAÑOoç yiveoOa: the received text 7 8tà tò TAHGOs yivetat might 
make correct sense (“or because a plurality arises’, FHS&G 1992 p. 569 n. 7; 
the plurality being, of course, that of the larger numbers connected to the 
higher note); nevertheless, many have been tempted to make amendments. 
Wallis suggested a very economical ei ià tò nAÑIoç yivetat (“if it—scil. the 
higher note—arises because of the plurality”: see also Héeg 1934 p. 322 on the 
possibility of deleting the sole verb); Alexanderson reads fv (scil. thv 60TH Ta) 
dtd Td ARVO yiver8at (1998: 36; his conjecture is erroneously printed as ĝv xz. 
in FHS&G's apparatus and in Sicking 1998 p. 99), thus interpreting the clause 
as a relative to be connected to gaavw at l. 70: “which (scil. the sharpness of the 
movement of the higher note), they say, arises as the result of plurality”. Quite 
drastically, Sicking deletes the whole clause as a “marginal gloss” (1998 p. 125). 
Düring, followed by FHS&G, gives perhaps the best solution as his text creates 
the parallelism cà ... Suxvetobat Ñ (TQ) ... y(vecOou. 

oud’ öte ExAsinet 6 Bapttepoc: Alexanderson (1969) p. 37 suggested that the 
words 6 Bapútepoç should be deleted; Barker accepted the proposal in (1989) 
p. 115 with n. 27 and in the text printed in FHS&G (1992) p. 569. As a result, the 
subject of éxAcimet would have been 6 d&tepo¢ pOdyyos at 1. 70; but one might 
doubt if this athetesis does any good to the text. Theophrastus is trying to build 
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a threefold argument to show that, according to the quantitative approach, no 
consonance between two simultaneous notes would ever be audible, because: 
a) if the higher note has a sharper movement than the lower one and is capable 
of travelling further because of its greater numbers, then there should be an 
amount of time in which it would be heard alone, and during that time there 
would be no consonance because consonance implies simultaneity (ll. 72—73); 
b) when one of the two notes ceases (the higher one in Alexanderson's version, 
the lower in the received text), there would be no consonance either, because 
the other note would no longer be audible; and finally c) if the higher note is 
more powerful (cqoópócepoc, l. 76) than the lower one, when they are heard 
simultaneously the former should overwhelm the latter (xatioyvet, l. 77), and 
there would be no consonance as well, for the same reasons. But, the argument 
goes, consonance does exist, so the theory must be wrong. Considering the 
whole reasoning, not only is there no cogent reason to delete 6 Bapttepos, but 
there are at least two good reasons to keep it where it is: firstly, if the higher 
note travels further, it makes sense that the lower one, not the higher, is not 
audible anymore because it runs out of power and is left behind at some point 
in space (éxAsimet); secondly, if the higher note overpowers the lower, it is hardly 
comprehensible how the ceasing of the higher note itself could pass unnoticed 
(dveryun yap Kata thv Xe) 8 otov ExAEupw yyxéT dxodverOaut, I. 74-75). It might be 
concluded, then, that Sicking (1998) p. 100 is right in maintaining the received 
text. Both Barker (2015) p. 212 and myself (Raffa 2016c p. 77) have restored the 
mss. text. 


ll. 74-78 

avayun yap xatà thv AeAnOviav ExAenbw eynxet’ àxoveoðar oŭte pdAtoTA dupe 
àxovovtar xal Tote yàp 6 óEbc cpodpdtepds &cxty, &te olóc te àv xal nóppw Stixvel- 
aðar qOctvet te obv tov Bapòv xai xatioxvel, ote apetepilecbar thv alcOyow del, 
(xoi addidi) un perovextobvtos tod Baputépov. “... since because of its impercep- 
tible cessation it (= the lower note) must no longer be heard, or when both 
are most clearly heard, for even then the high note is more vigorous, since it 
is capable of travelling further. Thus it obscures and overpowers the low note, 
so that it appropriates the perception to itself, even while the lower note is not 
diminished”. 

According to the theory that is being rejected, the higher note, being stronger 
(see above), will always appropriate the perception for itself at the expenses 
of the lower one, (even) if the latter is not reduced in power. The text makes 
perfect sense, pace Sicking (1998 p. 100) and Schneider, who follow T in deleting 
the negation p), and Wallis, who read hv. Moving the comma before &ei would 
perhaps help clarify the meaning: @@dvet te odv tov Bapdv xal xaticxveEl, Gore 
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coerepitecOot mv atoðyow del, yh petovextodvtos tod Bapurépov. In my critical 
text I have added xai between det and uh, which in my view solves the problem. 
The conjunction xoi might have been mistaken by a copyist for a dittography 
of the preceding det and therefore omitted. 


ll. 87-90 
xai yap dy ye, el xoi moppwtepw Extvelto, où Sid TO MAEloUS xtvetoOot doLBUdds ó 
òkútepoç, CAAA 6 Sid TO aypa, neid ó èv d&¢ Hos medcw Mov gépetat xoi 
dv, 6 dé Bapds méptE xat toov pâMov. "And indeed, even if the higher note does 
move to a greater distance, it is not because it moves in accordance with more 
numbers but because of its shape, since a high note travels more forwards and 
upwards, while a low note travels more equally all about”. 

Sicking (1998) p. 126 deletes 6 d&btepo¢ as “a marginal gloss by a reader 
who, understandably, looked for a subject to go with éxwetto and xtveicOot". 
However, there appears to be no reason to exclude that Theophrastus might 
have decided, understandably, to write out the subject himself. The reading is 
unanimously present in the manuscript tradition, does no harm to the text and 
should be maintained. 


l. 91-92 

AfjXov 8& xal &x Tv dpydvwv xà LEV yàp Ud xépoc xal TA cov TH YUAKWLATI 
TEPINXYTIXWTEPA, ATE TOD Hyov toov toov nepi r&v yivoévov. 

tod Yjyou toov locu nepi Mav ywopévov is the mss’. reading and there is nothing 
wrong with it. Düring simply dropped one of the two {gov in his edition and 
corrected the text a few years later (1934 p. 18). However, his correction seems 
to have escaped any other scholar who dealt with the text later on—including 
myself, in the non-critical text printed in my Italian edition of the Commentary 
(Raffa 2016a p. 434: but the correct text is found in Raffa 2016c p. 78). This 
passage should therefore be translated "This is clear also from instruments. For 
those with a horn and those with a bronze attachment are more resonant round 
about, since the sound, being equal, arises equally all round". 


l. i216 
ovde yàp ý ExpéAeto tio &upeAsto aitia, ¿neth oox àv yévorro &apéAetot, el ur 
ý &xpéAetat napanéunoTo, o08 dv TL dO érteuovucóv yévotxo, El yh Toùòvavtiov 
&vertietijuov Tod emtatHMovos: o088 yàp we dv aitiov verte tf]uov Tod EmtaTHLOVOS, 
OM TUPATEUTOLEVOV TH ur KWAVELV, WoT’ OLSE xà StaoTHLATA TOO LEAOUS acto 
wg molodvta, AAN wç py xwAvovta. “For the unmelodic is not a cause of the 
melodic (merely) because the melodic would not arise if the melodic were not 
eliminated. Nor could there be anything capable of knowing if the opposite of 
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that which knows, that which is ignorant, were not (eliminated); for it is not by 
its existence a cause of that which knows, but, when it is eliminated, by its not 
preventing it. Thus neither are the intervals the causes of melody as producing 
it, but as not preventing it". 

It is undeniable that this reference to ignorance and the knowledgeable 
comes quite unexpected. However, the massive athetesis suggested by Sicking 
(1998) p. 101 (098' dv «t Mo [EtatHLovIxdv] yévorro, ei uh Toùvavtiov | dveTtLTTH} OV 
tod emtatHLovos]: ovde yàp we dv altiov [dverttotHLov Tob EntatHLovos], AAAA xA.) 
on the assumption that the passage was interpolated by a reader who wanted to 
“elucidate a rather condensed expression by adding an example" (ibid. p. 130), 
makes too invasive an intervention and has no justification in the manuscript 
tradition. Barker's interpretation (2015 p. 217 with n. 230) is probably right. In 
this case, the only textual difficulty would be how to make sense of the adjective 
dio, because the melodic (£upéAetwx) can hardly be considered something 
capable of knowing; however, the problem might be easily overridden either 
by deleting ào or, perhaps better, by emendating it into Ga or TMq, as 
if our philosopher were passing from a specific musical argument to a more 
general one: *For the melodic is not a cause of the unmelodic (just) because 
the melodic would not come into being unless the unmelodic were omitted; 
for the rest, there could not be anything capable of knowing etc." It has to be 
admitted, though, that this would be quite an unusual position for the adverb. 


l. 16-217 
el yep cic Got peyyorto KATA TÒ CUVEXÈÇ xot TOS uecott;o TÓTOUVÇ, Åp’ o0x ExLEAH npo- 
torto pwvýy; "For if someone were at the same time to utter the continuum of the 
intervening positions as well, wouldn't the voice he produced be unmelodic?" 
Düring's text and the text printed in FHS&G (1992) have åg’ oov, which is the 
mss. reading. Sicking's emendation (1998 p. 101) åp’ ox makes better sense and 
is adopted both by Barker (2015 p. 216) and myself. 


717 Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics 1.5, p. 1910-13 
Raffa = p. 96.21-23 Düring 


Context in Porphyry 
Chapter1.5 of Ptolemy's Harmonics deals with the Pythagorean theory of musi- 
cal concordant intervals. We are told that the Pythagoreans started from two 
different series, that of mathematical ratios and that of musical intervals; for 
each of these they established a criterion of excellence from which they drew 
two separate lists of items, proceeding from what was more perfect towards 
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what was less. They arranged the concords according to their closeness to uni- 
son, so that the best was the octave, followed by the fifth, the fourth, the twelfth 
(an octave plus a fifth), and the double octave. Their hierarchy of the ratios, 
on the other hand, was based on a comparison between the lesser term of 
each ratio and the so-called “excess” (Gr. bmepoyy), which was the difference 
between the two terms of the ratio. Since all the ratios used by the Pythagore- 
ans for expressing the fundamental concords were in the form (n+1)/n—the 
so-called epimoric form, such as in 2/1, 3/2, 4/3, etc.—their órpoyy, always 
equalled 1. In comparing the lesser term to the excess, they assumed that the 
closer this relationship was to identity (i.e. unity, number 1), the better was the 
ratio. Accordingly, the ratio 2/1 came first, because its excess equalled 1 (231 = 
1), which is the same as its lesser term; next came the ratio 3/2, in which the 
excess (1) was a half of the lesser term; in the ratio 4/3 the excess was a third 
of the lesser term, and so on. Only once these separate series had been estab- 
lished was each element of the one associated to its counterpart in the other: 
the ratio 2/1 to the octave, the ratio 3/2 to the fifth, etc. 

Porphyry's commentary on this chapter starts with a lengthy discussion of 
the terms Aóyoc and ài&ctvua and the possibility that they are used as syn- 
onyms."6 After that he comments on the first eight lines of the chapter, in which 
Ptolemy lists the concords accepted as such by the Pythagoreans. According 
to the Pythagorean and Platonic traditions (represented in Porphyry’s text by 
the two commentaries on Plato’s Timaeus by Adrastus and Aelianus), an inter- 
val is concordant if the two notes that form it, when played simultaneously, 
give the hearer a pleasant impression which is referred to in various ways— 
e.g. as sameness, unity (evotys), affinity (cujráOstao), smoothness (Aetoty¢), and 
the like. This leads directly to the question of how many concords there are. 
Ptolemy only counts six of them, from the fourth to the double octave including 
the eleventh (whose ratio, 8/3, is not epimoric), whereas Aristoxenus and oth- 
ers count eight, including the eighteenth (double octave plus fourth, 4/1x 4/3 = 
16/3) and the nineteenth (double octave plus fifth 4/1x 3/2 = 6/1); these authors 
also distinguish, we are told, between concords "simple" (&rAot cvjqpov(ot) and 
"compound" (aóvOerot). There is no doubt that every concord past the octave 
is a compound; as for the octave itself, it seems that it was deemed a com- 
pound by ot naai (p. 119.2 Raffa = p. 96.13 Düring), while—at least according 
to Porphyry—it was included among the simple concords along with the fourth 
and the fifth by Thrasyllus in his work On the Heptachord." It is at this stage 


76 See Raffa (2013). 
77 Porphyry’s text runs as follows (p. 119.5-9 Raffa = p. 96.16-20 Düring = Thrasyllus, test. 15b 
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that Theophrastus' testimony is cited, saying that the Pythagoreans used to 
call the fourth cua, the fifth ðr ó£ei&v and the octave appovia. Then Por- 
phyry discusses the origins of the ancient expressions cvAAaby and 8v d&etdv 
(pp. 119.19—120.3 Raffa = pp. 96.29-97.8 Düring). 


The Ancient Names of Musical Concords 

The expressions ovðaßh, 8v ó£et&y and àppovía are generally thought to date 
back to an early stage of Greek music, prior to—or independently of—the 
rise of scientific harmonics. They have no relation to the measurement of 
intervals in mathematical terms and probably belong to the jargon of practical 
musicians? gvMaß referring apparently to the interval that can be “grasped” 
(cua Bdtyo) by the hand of a lyre-player in its basic position,"? òr d€e1av8° 
alluding to the fact that the fifth is located in the highest part of the lyre's pitch 
range, literally “through the highest strings”. Finally, &gpovia presumably hints 
at the octave as the “putting together" (ctotypa) of a fourth and a fifth (see 
above). 

Apart from Porphyry, our evidence for these ancient names comes from 
Nicomachus (e.g. Manual of Harmonics 9 pp. 252.17-253.3 Jan), Stobaeus 
(Anthology 1.21.7D.14-15 Wachsmut), and Aristides Quintilianus (On Music 
1.8.4749 p. 15.810 Winnington-Ingram). Nicomachus and Stobaeus explicitly 
draw upon Philolaus (fr. 6A Huffman), while Aristides, like Porphyry, attributes 
such usage to “the ancients’, with no further specification. The issue of the 


Tarrant): OpdavMoc 8' ¿v TA IHepl éntayópõov amAds xot ouupwvouç od uóvov THy Sid Tecocowv 
xoi Sid mévte Katy plOuncev, wç ol TAEloUS «Qv uoucucQv, dX xol THY Sid Macdv. Aéyet yàp 
obcoc tfj; 86 ovupwvias Eotiv eln Alo: Y) Mev yàp Aéyetar Sid TATAY, ý OE Sik Tecodpwn, ý OE 
dia névte. cvvtccoetat ð ov ¿v coi; &mAoric (for the sake of my argument, I have taken out 
Diiring’s quotations marks). “But Thrasyllus, in his On the Heptachord, counted not only 
the fourth and the fifth as both simple and concordant, as most of the musical experts 
do, but also the octave. For he speaks as follows: ‘There are many forms of concord; one is 
called the octave, another the fourth and another the fifth’ It is therefore included among 
the simple concords" (tr. A. Barker, with the only difference that I prefer reading IIepi 
entaxoedov instead of extaydpdwv). I am not convinced that Düring, and Tarrant after him, 
are right in having the quotation stretch up to &mAatc. The discussion on the nature of the 
octave belongs to Porphyry, not to Thrasyllus. Accordingly, I think it more reasonable that 
Thrasyllus’ words end at 7 dé dia névte; what follows sounds to me like an inference by 
Porphyry, as if he were concluding “therefore (ov) he (Thrasyllus) lists it (the octave) in 
the simple concords" 

78 Barker (2007) p. 22. 

79 Thus Barker (2007) p. 264; contra, Hagel (2009) p. 373 n. 22. 

80 The Doric form for àv d&e1év scil. yopdav; Zanoncelli (1990) p. 196 n. 3. 
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authenticity of Philolaus' fragment is beyond our concern here;?! it is worth 
noticing, however, that a) the sources which mention Philolaus (Nicomachus 
and Stobaeus) have the Doric form àv ó£et&v (Stobaeus also has cua), while 
Aristides has the Atticized 61’ ó£etàv; b) none of the extant sources credits Philo- 
laus with any explanation for those names; and c) none of the sources but 
Porphyry mentions Theophrastus with reference to this matter. As for Porphyry, 
he has òr é&ci&v and cua, like Nicomachus; however, if he had found a ref- 
erence to such an important authority as Philolaus in his source, he would 
certainly have known better than to omit it, especially if we consider that 
he quotes so many authors by name in this passage. Accordingly, it is highly 
improbable that he had access to the same texts as Nicomachus; it stands to 
reason that he used a different source, perhaps the same one as Aristides did. 
Is it possible to pin down this source? Düring tentatively suggests (“cre- 
diderim" app. ad loc.) that the whole batch at p. 96.21-28 comes from Aelianus, 
probably on the grounds that Porphyry quotes Aelianus' explanation for the 
expressions ovMaßý and 8v d&etév (pp. 119.19-120.3 Raffa = pp. 96.29-97.8 
Düring) immediately after this passage. This is very plausible indeed, althoughI 
would suggest that it does not tell the whole story. Let us focus on what Aelianus 
is reported to have said on the interval of fourth: “the Pythagoreans called the 
concord of a fourth syllabe ... because it is the first concord and has the staus 
of a syllable"?? The argument sounds somehow circular and cryptic; however, 
it may become clearer if we read it in the light of two passages from Theon 
of Smyrna's On the Usefulness of Mathematics. In the first one (pp. 49.6—50.3 
Hiller) Adrastus is said to have compared the syllables of written language to 
the intervals of music; in the second, even more to the point, it is stated that 
“what admits division and section is called a gvňðaßń, not an element"? Inter- 
estingly enough, in the latter passage Theon might be quoting Eratosthenes, 
whose work he mentions at the beginning of the paragraph (p. 82.22—23 Hiller). 
It seems, therefore, that Aelianus' obscure phrasing presupposes Adrastus' and 
perhaps Eratosthenes' reflections on consonances; accordingly, there are some 
good reasons for suggesting that Porphyry's source at p. 119.1-13 Raffa = p. 96.12 
23 Düring is indeed Eratosthenes via Aelianus (and perhaps also with Adrastus 





as an intermediate source). If this is true, we may think of a scenario in which 
the ancient names of the concords were handed down to the theorists of 11 and 


81  See,eg. Zanoncelli (1990) pp. 196-198 n. 4; Huffman (1993) pp. 147-156; Barker (2007) 
p. 263 n. 1. 

82 P.n9g19-21 Raffa = p. 96.29-30 Düring ouvMaßyv 8 exccAovv ot IToOoryópstot Thv dia tecodkewv 
cup qoviav, wç AUuovóc qva, dtt npa ¿oti copipovío cuMafc tkv ëxovoa (tr. A. Barker). 

83 «0 yàp Statpeow xoti touhy emidexouevov cuMaby Aéyetar xai od otToLyetov p. 83.6—7 Hiller. 
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III centuries AD through two different threads. The first one originates directly 
from Philolaus himself and goes all the way to Nicomachus and Stobaeus, its 
distinctive features being the references to Philolaus' name and to the notes 
between which the intervals are to be found; the other one, which no longer 
retains either Philolaus' name or the reference to notes and refers generically 
to oi rtaotol, can be traced back to as early as Eratosthenes and seems to have 
reached Porphyry through Adrastus and Aelianus. 

Did Porphyry find the reference to Theophrastus in his source or did he add it 
on his own? Itis true that Porphyry had access to Theophrastus' work, or at least 
to some works of his, independently of Aelianus (this seems to be the case, for 
instance, with text 716); however, if a) in the passage at hand Porphyry is citing 
from Aelianus, and if b) Porphyry's Aelianus is to be identified with the 11-111 
cent. AD writer Claudius Aelianus, as seems reasonable (Barker 1989 p. 230), 
then there is no doubt that this Aelianus knew Theophrastus’ work very well84 
and it is therefore plausible that Porphyry took the reference to Theophrastus 
from him. 


Contents and Textual Remarks 

At first sight there is nothing particularly problematic with this short text; but 
things change if we pose the question: what exactly is Theophrastus credited 
with having said here? The text as it stands is ambiguous because it fails to 
clarify whether he is referring to all the ancient names of the concords or the 
octave alone. The question is by no means a Lilliputian one, because if we are to 
attach Theophrastus’ testimony to all the names, we should assume that he was 
part of the tradition which handed down those names; moreover, since there 
is no mention of Philolaus here (see above), Theophrastus would belong to the 
same branch of that tradition as Eratosthenes (see above)—indeed, he would 
prove to be its most ancient representative. It is also possible, on the other 
hand, that his words are to be taken as referring only to the octave, namely to 
the fact that the octave is a cóctrjuo; in which case one should be more cautious 
in linking him to that tradition. 

The answer to the question depends on how we interpret the syntax of 
the text, which unfortunately appears to be corrupted in some way.35 In fact, 
the double accusative thv dé Sid nacwv ... &ppoviav occurring in connection to 


84 . Thephilosopher's name occurs several times both in the On the Nature of Animals (sixteen 
occurrences, all of which as a source) and in the Various History (six times, two of which 
as a source; cf. also FHs&G's Index, Part Two pp. 629—630). 

85 As suggested by Andrew Barker (see app. ad loc. with n. 1). 
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the dative tà cvctruott seems quite difficult to account for. I have argued®® 
that the text could be emended, very economically and perhaps effectively, 
by reading tH òè Sid macaw (dative) instead of the received accusative thv òè 
8i& maomv. Thus the whole sentence would run as follows: ot pev IToOoryópstot 
THV Lev 8tà Tecodowv copapoviav ouvMaßhv exdAovv, thv de dia névre Sr d&erev: 
TH Se ià Maciv—t@ ovothpatt, wo xal Ocóppactoçs Epn—Elevto &ppoviav “the 
Pythagoreans called the concord of fourth cvMaby and that of fifth 8v d€e1av; to 
the octave—that is, the oúvotnpa (of the former and the latter) as Theophrastus 
also said—they gave the name &ppovia”. If my reading is correct, Theophrastus’ 
testimony should be limited to the fact that the octave is a compound of the 
fourth and the fifth, and nothing more. 


2 Musicians 


Theophrastus’ interest in musicians is testified by the title of a one-book trea- 
tise IIepl uoucuxóv mentioned in Diogenes Laertius’ catalogue (text 1.260 = 
714.2) and a very short quotation in Athenaeus on an aulete from Catania called 
Andron (text 718). Obviously, no firm conclusion can be drawn from such mea- 
gre evidence; however, it seems that Theophrastus’ conception of music as a 
movement of the soul (texts 716, 721B) did have bearings on his approach to the 
study of musicians and their activity. As far as we can tell, he basically saw musi- 
cians as a particular category of performers, and his main focus was on the ways 
in which they were able to convey the movement that comprises music. When 
seen in this light, singing or playing a melody on the aulos or any other instru- 
ment not only involves musical skills, but is also a matter of delivery, bméxptctc. 
The ability to communicate the inner structure of what is being performed is 
something that links the musician to the orator and the actor. On the other 
hand, the testimony on Andron also shows another trait typical of the author 
of the [epi ebpnudtwv, which is an interest in “firsts”.87 


86 Raffa (2014a). In support of my conjecture I cited Plato, Theaetetus 1578.9 5) d8poicpatt 
dvOpwrdv tetiðevtar ... (“and this aggregate they call ‘man’ ”), where, interestingly, the writer 
refers to something that is composite, just like the octave. 

87 On which see Commentary 9.2 pp. 135-142. 
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Context in Athenaeus 

This brief quotation from Theophrastus occurs in the context of a list of dances 
and dancers.9? In the preceding lines different kinds of dances are mentioned, 
that are characteristic of various regions and cities of Greece; then references 
are made to Pindar addressing Apollo as 'Opxnoths, *Dancer^$? and Homer or 
some of the Homerids describing the god as he, "holding a phorminx in his 
hands, played sweetly, stepping high and dexterously”.°° Next comes a quota- 
tion from a dance scene, attributed to Eumelus (or Arctinus), in which Zeus 
himself is portrayed while dancing “among them"?! Then Andron of Catania 
is referred to as a sort of npôtoç ebpetrc of the aulos-playing accompanied by 
rhythmical movements of the body, and after him and Cleolas of Thebes, who 
is likely to have been an aulete as well, some other human dancers are listed: a 
Bolbus,?? Zeno of Crete,’ and finally a Theodorus and a Chrysippus, whose 
names occur, according to Athenaeus, in a letter of Alexander the Great to 
his satrap Philoxenus. Since those mentioned after Cleolas seem to have been 
professional dancers (dpynotat ... £v8o£ot) rather than musicians, Andron and 
Cleolas turn out to be the only musicians—or at least the only human ones, 
Apollo obviously counting as a musician too—in a list which is apparently 
organized as a descent from mythical and divine examples towards human and 
historical figures arrayed in a sort of chronological order.9?^ 


Andron of Catania and Cleolas of Thebes 
Andron of Catania is known from no other source.?5 Eustathius, who explic- 
itly quotes this passage from the Deipnosophistae, omits the reference to him 


88 See also Commentary 9.2 pp. 191-195. 

89 Pindar, fr. 148 Snell-Maehler ópyrjoct' ayAcitas dvdcowv, evopvpapetp’ "Aro ov. 

9o [Homer], Hymns 3.514-516 fjpye 9' dpa opi dvak Atds vidg AndMwv | qópptyy' v xelpsocty 
Exo Epartov xBapie | xoà xal Opt Bibdc. 

91 Presumably the other gods: Eumelus, Titanomachy fr. 8 West = 6 Bernabé yéccotcty ò’ 
wpyxeito nathe dvdeav te Gedv ve; for the authorship and context of Eumelus’ fragment see 
West (2003) p. 229 n. 10. 

92 Cratinus, fr. 425 Kassel-Austin; Callias, fr. 30 Kassel-Austin. 

93 Ctesias, fr. 688F.31 Jacoby. 

94 This way of arranging mythical and human exempla seems not to be uncommon and is to 
be found, e.g., in Heraclides, fr. 157 Wehrli = [Plutarch], On Music 3 1131F.6-1132C.10 (I owe 
the suggestion to the courtesy of Egert Póhlmann, per litteras). 

95 Von Jan (1894); West (1992) p. 106. Curiously enough, a man of the same name, Andron of 
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and Cleolas96 An attempt was made?" to establish a connection between 
Theophrastus' testimony and what is reported by Pollux concerning a dance 
accompanied by aulos-playing which was performed in Sicily in honour of 
Artemis Chitonea;?? but the bare fact that Andron was a Sicilian and played 
the aulos in his particular way, even if we are to trust what Theophrastus—or 
whoever else, see below—says on the origin and meaning of the verb cueAt- 
Cetv, is not enough to link him to any specific cult. On the other hand, Andron's 
activity might also be placed in the context of festivals and musical contests, 
especially the Pythian ones, where his style might have allowed him to perform, 
inter alia, an effective rendering of the nomos Pythikos.9? 

There is no way of dating either Andron or Cleolas with any precision; one 
cannot but speculate as to what their place may have been in the development 
of ancient auletic tradition. However, I would suggest that we take the Theban 
aulete Pronomos as a reference point. He is said to have taught Alcibiades!©° 
and his floruit is generally placed around the middle of v cent. BC.!0! A npôtoç 
evpety¢ himself, he is reported by Athenaeus!?? as having invented a device 
that allowed the aulete to play different scales (harmoniai) on the same pair 
of auloi. Pausanias confirms Athenaeus' testimony and adds that he was able 


Pellenes, son of Polyxenus, is recorded twice among the avAytat in the Soteric inscriptions 
from Delphi (second quarter of 111 cent. BC, see Collitz 1896 nos. 2564.16 and 2566.15), but 
of course there is no relationship to our Andron. 

96 Eustathius, Commentary on Homer's Odyssey 1.306.1-8 Stallbaum “Ott dé ceuvov ý dexyatc 
dtetAnrtat uv xat ev Mors. SnAwTéov SE petpiws xal vv, Sti TE dpynotal mEpLadovtat, BoAQóc. 
Zývwv ó Keys, návv Aptaképty qoc. xai tig Oeddwpoc. xoi Xpvourroc. xot Sct Mlivdapos spyy- 
otyy tov AndMwva xarei, exvis mpdyya Ev8oEov xai coqóv thy Spynatv. quoi yap “dpynota 
ayAatas dvacowy edvevpapeto’ "AnoMov”. xai “Ounpos 88 7) tAv Tiç ‘Opnoldav ¿v Üptvo "AnóA- 
Awvos, pyaty "AnóAov póppyy ¿v xElpeca’ Exwv yapiev uBapile xard xal pt Bigdc". xat cic 
Écepoc Tov Aia dpxobpevov mapayel A&yov "uéacotct Ò’ dpyetto nathp dvòpôv te Sedv ve". 6 dE 
tadta MapadiSod¢ 'AO/jvatoc iotopet xai Sti td dpyetabat axele Tots maAatots EA eyeco, 81 Td 
Snad) we eixds ExtywercCew tois ev LiceAla.. 

97 Lawler (1943) pp. 67-68. 

98 Pollux, Onomasticon 4.103.3-4 19 8 "Iwvixdv Aptéeuidt wpyodvto LixeMt@tat podtota. Athe- 
naeus, The Sophist at Dinner 14.27.16-17 629E Taped 8£ Lupaxoctots xol Xitwveag AprépuBoc 
dpxnats tis &ectv lBtoc xo abAnats. 

99 A mimetic bravura piece in which the mythical fight between Apollo and the dragon 
was depicted by means of musical effects and perhaps enacted by the player's bodily 
movements; see Pollux, Onomasticon 4.84; Strabo, Geography 9.3.10. 

100 Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 4.84.8-11184C. 

101 Wilson (2007b) p. 143 suggests that his life spanned from ca. 470 to ca. 390. 

102 Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 14.31.57 631E. 
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to enchant his audience with his facial expressions and the movement of his 
whole body. Noticeably though, he does not state that he was the first to do 
so;!03 one might therefore suppose that someone else was, perhaps Andron— 
in which case Andron should slightly predate Pronomos and might be placed, 
at the latest, in the first half of v century. I am aware that for this argument to 
hold water, there should be evidence that Theophrastus and Pausanias drew 
upon the same list of “firsts”; however, since Pronomos was one of the most 
renowned musicians of his time and his innovations as a performer were well 
known throughout the Hellenic world, one might assume that Pausanias would 
have explicitly attributed to him the 'invention' of rhythmical movements if 
he had found any grounds for that in his sources, especially if one considers 
how attentive he was in general to the progress of techniques and technical 
skills.!°* Moreover, the figure of such an innovator as Andron fits quite well in 
the broader picture of musical life in Sicily in the early v century, when Syracuse 
and Gela organized huge festivals and contests on their own territory and sent 
choruses and performers to the main festivals held in metropolitan Greece in 
their eagerness to assert their prestige.1°5 Accordingly, Cleolas is likely to have 
flourished in the latter half of v century,!?6 and his mention after Andron might 
testify to the rise of the so-called Theban school in 1v century.!07 


Gyrating Aulos-Players 
If, as suggested above, Theophrastus saw musicians as a particular category 
of dmoxpttat, “actors” or "performers", it is no surprise that his concern was 
mainly with auletes. Of all ancient musical instruments, the aulos was by far the 
most ‘physical’. Not only did aulos-playing entail a constant and deep contact 
between the instrument itself and the player's body, but also the way in which 
sound was produced replicated the mechanism of human phonation. The reeds 


103 Pausanias, Description of Greece 9.12.5.6—6.3 IIpóvoptoc 8& fjv öç np&roc énevóvoev adAodc £c 
&rotv dppoviag eldoc Exovtac emitydelwc, poc Sé Sidpopa c tocodto péAN én’ adAcic nbAYCE 
Tots adtoic. Agyetot SE WÇ xoi Tod MpoTwrov TH TXHMATI Kal TH TOÔ TAVTÒÇ KIVTEL THMATOS 
Tepicaas Oy vt éteome Ta Gata. “It was Pronomus who first devised auloi equally suited 
for every kind of melody, and was the first to play on the same instruments music so vastly 
different in form. It is also said that he gave his audience untold delight by the expression 
of his face and by the movement of his whole body" (tr. W.H.S. Jones-H.A. Ormerod, with 
slight adjustments). 

104 Arafat (1992) pp. 392-393. 

105 See, e.g., Wilson (20074) pp. 354-366. 

106 Cf. West (1992) p. 366 n. 39. 

107 Onwhich see, e.g., Roesch (1995) p. 128. 
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inserted into the instrument's mouthpiece, which enabled the aulos to play, 
were called yA@ttat or yAwttides, “tongues”; the word aùàóç itself was used, 
inter alia, to indicate the dolphins’ blow-hole!°* and, most significantly, the air 
column inside the human windpipe with reference to the production of the 
different phonemes.!°9 Comparisons between the structures of the aulos and 
the human vocal apparatus are frequent in ancient Greek writers (suffice it here 
to recall a very detailed one provided by Galen),!? while the mishaps to which 
orators are exposed are often illustrated in rhetorical writings by means of 
metaphors or similes involving the aulos or its Latin counterpart, the tibia." To 
complete the picture, a glance at the sections of Pollux' Onomasticon dedicated 
to the aulos-player, the orator and the actor reveals that the same adjectives 
were often used for describing the qualities and flaws of both the human voice 
and the instrument's ‘voices’? The aulos was, all things considered, more than 
a musical instrument: it was a sort of Doppelganger of the performer's voice 
and an extension of his own body.!3 

Probably as a result of this intimate connection between the aulos and the 
body, indulging in bodily movements while playing, sometimes excessively, was 
a common practice and one well attested in ancient sources. Unfortunately, 
there is no evidence either as to what relation such movements had to dance in 
any real sense, nor whether there were clear boundaries between simple "rhyth- 
mical movements" and “dance”. According to Aristotle, those who “twirl their 
bodies if they are to imitate a disc-throwing game, or hustle the coryphaeus 
if they are playing Scylla"!^ were bad players. We are not entitled, however, to 


108 See, e.g., Aristotle, Enquiry into Animals 589849. 

109 See Dionysius of Halicarnassus, On Literary Composition 14 p. 104.3 Aujac-Lebel. 

110 Galen, On the Usefulness of the Parts of the Body 7.13 vol. 3 p. 561 Kühn (= vol. 1 pp. 407-408 
Helmreich). 

111 See, e.g., Quintilian, Principles of Oratory 11.3.20 Nam ut tibiae eodem spiritu accepto alium 
clusis alium apertis foraminibus, alium non satis purgatae alium quassae sonum reddunt, 
item fauces tumentes strangulant uocem, optusae obscurant, rasae exasperant, conuulsae 
fractis sunt organis similes ("Forjustas the sound produced in the pipe by the same volume 
of breath varies according as the stops are closed or open, or the instrument is clogged or 
cracked, so the voice is strangled if the throat be swollen, and muffled if it is obstructed, 
while it becomes rasping if the throat is inflamed, and may be compared to an organ with 
broken pipes in cases where the throat is subject to spasms’, tr. H.E. Butler). 

112 Pollux, Onomasticon 4.67; 4.71-73 (on the aulos and the aulete); 4.114 (on the actor); 4.20— 
23 (on the orator). 

113 For further detail see Raffa (2008) and now Dolazza (2016). 

114 Aristotle, Poetics 1461B.30-32 ... ol padot adAntat xvALopEevol dv Sioxov déy yupetoOot, xal 
ZAnovtes Tov Kopugatiov dv LudMav abAaw. These words are echoed by Horace, The Art of 
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claim that he rejected every and any gesture made by auletes: his criticism is 
apparently directed only against pointless and unnecessary gesturing. As he 
has it a few lines later, “all movement is not to be rejected —any more than all 
dancing—but only the movements of poor performers"!5 He holds elsewhere 
that music bears a resemblance to character (780) much more than the objects 
of the other senses, including dance figures, and is able to convey this 7)0oc per 
se, without assistance from any visual addition.!!6 It is no surprise therefore that 
Aristotle could not approve of an aulete who tried to imitate the throwing of 
the discus by moving like an athlete. 

On the other hand, we have no evidence that Theophrastus shared Aristotle's 
rejection of these practices; nor is it granted that, even if he did, the innova- 
tions brought in by Andron could be put in the same league as the histrionic 
extravaganzas criticized by Aristotle. If Athenaeus reports Theophrastus' words 
accurately, which we have no reason to doubt, Andron's movements did not 
imitate or allude to anything extraneous to the music (for instance the name 
of the piece or the myth to which it was related). Instead, they were meant 
to support its rhythmic structure—xwyceis xal 9vOpobc can be construed as a 
hendiadys—thus underlining some intrinsic features of the music itself. In this 
respect, his performance style seems to be significantly close to Theophrastus' 
ideal of delivery in rhetoric and acting;!!? and although there are no clues as to 
which work the fragment should be assigned, William Fortenbaugh's sugges- 
tion that Andron and Cleolas were mentioned in the book On Delivery rather 
than in some musicological writing seems to make perfect sense.!!? To be sure, 
the book On the Musicians (text 714.2) would make a good candidate too, if, 
as seems likely, it contained a catalogue of outstanding musicians and the 


Poetry 214—215 ... sic priscae motumque et luxuriem addidit arti | tibicen traxitque uagus per 
pulpita uestem “... thus the tibia-player added movements and luxuriance to the ancient 
art and trailed his train, strutting aimlessly on the stage" 

115 Aristotle Poetics 1462A.8—9 elta 008€ xtvyors roca &nodoxipactéa, e'rcep ux Spyyatc, X ý 
pawrwy. 

116 Arist. Politics 1340A.28-39 passim ovuBepyxe dé tv aicytayv v èv tolg Mors uyõèv 
drdpyet ópoiwpa coti; HOeow, olov &v tots antots xol tots yevatotc, dM’ ev tots dpatots hog ua— 
oXHMaTA yàp Eott ToLadta, QAN Ext Udy, Kal (où) MdvTES Tig ToLATIS aia OnoEWS xoivwvoĝov: 
... £V £ col u£Aecty adTols EotT piuhpata cy hâ. “The objects of no other sense, such as 
taste or touch, have any resemblance to moral qualities; in visible objects there is only a 
little, for there are figures which are of a moral character, but only to a slight extent, and all 
do not participate in the feeling about them ... on the other hand, even in mere melodies 
there is an imitation of character" (tr. J. Barnes). 

117 Cf. text 712. 

118 Fortenbaugh (1985) p. 283 with n. 49; Commentary 8 pp. 149-150. 
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innovations they had brought to Greek music; however, there are some reasons 
for suggesting otherwise. Firstly, it should be noticed that in similar cases 
Athenaeus usually mentions the title of the books he is citing;!? while in 
this particular case he does not. Secondly, since chapter 40 of The Sophists at 
Dinner is specifically about dance, Athenaeus is more likely to have consulted 
sources on dance and dancers than music and musicians. Finally, it seems 
that Theophrastus was, once again, less interested in musical or organological 
technicalities than in music as xtvyots and the player's ability to convey it to the 
audience through his performance.!2° 


XuxeA(ety 
The verb otxeAtCetv is quite a rare word. Besides Athenaeus and Eustathius, it 
only occurs as an entry in three late lexica, where it is given a totally different 
meaning: “to behave badly" or “to be in a bad state"?! It seems plausible that 
the two meanings come from different origins and are completely independent 
of one another, so that the verb could be used in either sense, depending on the 
context. However, as far as Athenaeus’ text is concerned, the reference to oxe- 
Aiew raises some difficulties. Indeed, it might be doubted whether it should 
be attributed to Theophrastus or rather to an interpolation by Athenaeus him- 
self, perhaps drawing upon some other source; and there seem to be grounds 
for defending either thesis. On the one hand, Theophrastus does not appear, in 
general, very fond of etymologies and the history of words, which are instead 
Athenaeus’ bread and butter; the reference to oi maAatot is also a very common 


119 Cf. Aristoxenus’ On the Auletes, On the Auletes and the Instruments, On the Boring of the 
auloi; Archestratus' On the Auletes, in two books; and also Pyrrhander, Phillis of Delos and 
Euphranor's works, whose titles can be easily inferred from the context: Athenaeus, The 
Sophists at Dinner 14.3536 634B—E. 

120 See text 716; Anderson (1980) p. 92. 

121 Hesychius, c 612 Schmidt eveA(tetw: dtypedeodar. ot dé movypevecbat "to behave badly; or, 
according to others, to be in a bad state"; Suda, c 389 Adler oixedtZew: tò abotypevec bat 
mapa "Enty&pguo (= fr. 207 Kassel-Austin = 206 Kaibel), oi 8& tovqpeóecOat. paciv Ayo tou 
Apyidduw yevéaOot muddyonotov, XuceAlatv puàdtteoðar xol Tov Lev THY vfjcov exe SU e0Aa- 
Belac: xal &c tov vptoxeAf Adqov xatà Thy Attixyy, @ xetto Toot TÒ övopa LiceAia, xortéAvcE 
Tov Blov payópevoç “the story goes that Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, had been told by the 
Oracle of Delphi to beware of Sicily; so he would guard against the island. But he ended 
up losing his life in battle at that three-legged ridge, in Attica, which is called Sicily too”; 
and Photius, c 511.5-6 Porson otediCew: tò dtypeveobar napa Eniydppwr ot 8& movypete- 
oat. It should be added that the meaning novypedecOau for omeAiCew might be an attempt 
to emend a previous and corrupt reading &yxUuxitet (thus Kaibel; see Kassel-Austin's app. 
ad loc.). 
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feature of the Deipnosophistae. Moreover, because the movements performed 
by Andron are likely to be rhythmical gestures rather than dance figures, it is 
hard to believe that a new word for “dancing” could have originated from a 
practice that in fact did not amount to proper dancing. Accordingly, one might 
suggest that the whole clause should be removed from Theophrastus’ text: @<0- 
gpactos Se nptTóv gnov "Avopwva tov Katavatov abAntyy xtvrjoetc xod pvOpLods 
Totfjcot TH THAT avAODVTA: LEO’ Sv KAEdAav Tov Ov Batov. 

On the other hand, one might wonder why, if oweAt@etv was just a synonym 
for dpyeic8at, the word does not occur anywhere else with that meaning. In 
order to account for its being almost a hapax legomenon, we could reasonably 
have expected that it had a much more restricted meaning, as in “to move rhyth- 
mically while playing the aulos” rather than "to dance"; but if we are to take it in 
this sense, we must assume that something happened to the text, whether in its 
manuscript tradition or just because Athenaeus misquoted his source. A very 
sensible and palaeographically defensible solution, which has been brought 
to my attention by Andrew Barker per litteras, is to read Oedppactos 8€ rpà- 
16v po "Av8povot tov Katavatov abantyy xtvrjoetc xal puOpouc TOTALT CWMATI 
abrotvta 80ev otxeAtZew tò (abAotvtac) ópyeicOot mop tots maAatotc: xtA. The 
dropping of atAotvtag might have been caused by the presence of avAodvta 
in the previous line. Of course, if Barker is right, it follows that the clause on 
owedtCew might after all belong to Theophrastus. 

Whatever Athenaeus source for cueA(Cew, we may suppose that when 
Eustathius came across this passage in his search for material about Odysseus' 
praise of the Phaeacian dancers (Odyssey 8.382384), he must have decided 
to leave out the reference to the two auletes— perhaps because it was not his 
concern, his discourse focusing exclusively on dancers—and to retain the ref- 
erence to the verb, which probably met his own erudite interests. But having 
removed the link between the Sicilian performer and cueA(Cev, he had to work 
out a new explanation for the word; and it seems that he could not do any bet- 
ter than attempting an autoschediastic one, as suggested by such expressions 
as õnàaðý and cc cixdc: "the act of dancing was called oimeAiew by the men of 
old, of course (nadh) because it was a local tradition of the people of Sicily, 
as stands to reason (cg eixdc)”. 
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3 Music and the Soul 
719A Plutarch, Table Talk 1.5.2, 623A (BT vol. 4 p. 26.20-6 Hubert) 


Context in Plutarch 

Plutarch's Table Talk (Quaestiones convivales) consists of a series of discussions 
(npoBAruoro, ten per each of the nine books) which the author represents 
as having taken place between members of the Greco-Roman social and cul- 
tural élite —grammarians, rhetoricians, philosophers, as well as physicians and 
politicians—at various drinking parties in different places, both in Greece and 
Rome;!?? Plutarch himself features as a character and a first-person narrator. 
The work is dedicated to the well-off Roman Quintus Sosius Senecio, (Xócctoc 
in Plutarch’s spelling), who also appears as a character in several dialogues, 
including the one that concerns us here. Book 1 seems to set the tone for the 
entire work. Question 1 (6125.10—615C.5) tries to establish whether philosoph- 
ical issues are suitable for a symposium; question 2 (615C.6—619A.10) discusses 
how tablemates should be seated. This leads to a digression on the position of 
the most important seats at symposia among the Greeks, the Persians and the 
Romans (question 3 6198B.1—F.5); next comes a debate on the ideal symposiarch 
(question 4 620A.2—6225.8). After the question containing our Theophrastean 
quotation (question 5 622C.2—623D.6), three sections follow which address 
drinking habits (of Alexander the Great, question 6 623D.8-624F.5; Mitridates, 
Heraclides the boxer and the relatives of Emperor Tiberius, question 7 6254.2— 
C.5; of the elderly, question 8 625C.7—626£5.2). The last two questions deal with 
minor issues—the different characteristics of salt and fresh water (626E.4— 
627F.4) and a quarrel between the supporters of two tribes competing at a 
poetry contest (628A.4—629C.6). 

Although coherence is not the author's main concern, questions 1-8 do have 
something in common insofar as they deal with different ways of drinking 
and the effect of wine on human character and behaviour. In this framework, 
question 5—whose topic is "How are we to take the saying that love makes a 


)» > 


(TÂ elontat tò “nomthv Ò doa "Epws diddoxet”)!283—may appear 
out of place at first reading; however, the connection to the theme of wine is 


man a poet 


122 Fora fuller account of the locations of the dialogues see Scarcella (1998) pp. 106-107. 

123 Or perhaps “it is love that inspires a poet” or even “love is a poet's teacher" This is a 
quotation from Euripides (fr. 663 Nauck nomthv 8' dpa | "Eptoc 818 oxet, xdv ğuovooç y) Tò 
plv) echoing a well-known proverb quoted also by Plato and Aristophanes (see Scarcella 
1998 p. 315 n. 254). 
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made explicit a few lines below, when the effect of love is compared to that 
of wine: being in love is like being drunk.!** Plutarch reports that Aeschylus 
would compose his tragedies after warming up with wine, and even his own 
grandfather Lamprias would be at his best at starting questions and disputing 
after having a few cups, just as incense exhales its pleasant odour only when 
burning.?5 Both love and wine, accordingly, are held to be so powerful that 
they can turn a man's character into its opposite—the shy become talkative, 
the introvert brilliant, and so on; in particular, they can turn an dovcoc— 
a person with no inclination towards art and music—into a poet.!26 When 
lovers give a speech in praise of their beloved ones, they want it to be pleasant 
and magnificent— poetic, in other parlance.!2” So much for the first part of 
the discussion; it is at this stage that Sosius comes up with the mention of a 
Theophrastean book. As we have suggested above, the work is quite likely to 
be the [epi povaixys, even though the syntax is not as unequivocal as it would 
have been if it had read something like eloyxev &v «à IIepi povcucic.128 


Where Music Comes from and How It Works 
The content attributed to the philosopher is twofold: first we hear about the 
three elements from which music originates (pain, pleasure and 'divine inspi- 
ration’ or ‘enthusiasm’), then how these passions affect the voice in order to 
produce music. The first statement is also known from other sources. In the 
quote by Aphthonius (text 719B), such passions as pleasure, anger and enthusi- 
asm are induced by music rather than producing it. Another explicit reference 
to Theophrastus is made in the work On Months (De mensibus) by the Byzan- 
tine writer Iohannes Lydus (v1 cent. AD), in a chapter on the third day of the 
week, which is devoted to Ares, interpreted here as the god of celestial fire.!29 


124  &AéyOn 8£ xal óxi TH peObety TO &pàv öporóv tot, 622D.8. Meriani (2005) p. 288 n. 7 recalls 
the parallel of Plutarch, On Love 7628. Other passages comparable are found in Scarcella 
(1998) pp. 316, 361. 

125 xal tov Aicybrov pact tas vpoyq8loc mivovta noiet xal Siabeppatvduevov. Hy SÈ Aaunpiaç 6 
Yiuécepoc TaNTMOS Ev TH mivety EÙPETIXKWTATOÇ ADTOS ADTOD Kal Aoyiwtatoc: eoe SE Ayer OTL 
TO Aot NapamAnaiwg ónó Geppotytos dvabvprdtat, 622E.1-5. 

126 Love and wine, as well as fire, are described as forces operating from the outside, as 
effectively pointed out by Meriani (2005) pp. 289-290. 

127  .. u&Ato tat OE Adyov KoAaxa Tpoapepovtes NOdvV ££Aovct paiveoðar xod yadpov xad MEpITToV, 
olog 6 momtixds éctty, 623A.2—4. 

128 See above, pp. 35-36. 

129 Johannes Lydus, On Months 2.8.1-3 Thy dé tpityv ýuépav &véðevto Iupóevtı—"A png © äv ely 
odtos map’ “EMAnot—tovtéott TH depiw xol yovium rupi "The third day they dedicated to 
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In order to elucidate the importance of number three in ancient thoughts and 
beliefs, Lydus lists a series of things that either consist of three parts or are 
related in some way to this number. Number three itself is the principle (àpyY]) 
of odd numbers!?? and is called "special" (iðıxóç) because it cannot be divided 
in any way; there are three kinds of celestial bodies, those similar to ether, to 
stars and to stones; there are three parts to the soul, the rational, the irasci- 
ble and the appetitive one;?! and likewise with other objects. When it comes 
to music, Lydus reports that "even of music itself, which moves everything, 
there are three sections according to Theophrastus, pain, pleasure, and inspi- 
ration"!3? It seems to me unlikely that Lydus had direct access or knowledge 
of Theophrastus’ doctrine. The word topai "sections" referred to Aon, ndovy 
and év@ovctacuds hardly clarifies whether he took these as parts, kinds or—less 
likely— different origins of music; moreover, the expression Tig návta xtvov- 
ang uoucucijc shows that Lydus or his source retained a whiff, as it were, of the 
Theophrastean connection between music and movement, albeit expressing 
it somehow misleadingly. That these passions induce men to make music is 
clearly stated by Aristides Quintilianus; although he generically attributes the 
idea to oi raAatoi!$3 without mentioning Theophrastus, the material in chapters 
4-5 of Book 2 is very likely to be Theophrastean (see also below). 


the fiery one—this would be Ares, among the Greeks—, i.e. to the aerial and fertile fire" 
(tr. M. Hooker, with slight adjustments). 

130 It should be borne in mind that 1 was not regarded as a number in ancient numerology; 
the first odd number was therefore 3. 

131 Johannes Lydus, On Months 2.8.14-26 passim teva de n&vra dSédaota (cf. Homer, Iliad 
15.189), «pi&àv dvtwv xod otóxGv TAY obpoviov cxpudtrov, toO Te aiPEOWSOUC, dotpo9ouc TE Kat 
At&&)8ouc. ... clot dé xat THs oxic TA KUPIWTATA, Aoyocóv Ouguxóv éri&upycocóv. “All things 
have been divided into three, since even the heavenly bodies themselves are three: the 
aetherial, the starry, and the stony ... And there are also three supreme faculties of the 
soul: the rational, the spirited, and the appetitive” (tr. M. Hooker). 

132 Ibid. 2.8.28-30 xai adtijc à£ Tig távxa utvodans uoucudi)c xorcà Tov Oed~pactov Toat vpeic, 
Abry NSovy £vOovctota uóc. 

133 Aristides Quintilianus, On Music 2.4.65-69 pp. 57.31-58.2 Winnington-Ingram xai uy oox 
dO yc fuac aitiaç Ewewv elc TÒ LEAWSEtV THETOMEVOUS dAd touc LEV Ev eüOuptatc DE’ NOovijc, 
toc Ò’ £v ayOyddow bd Avnng, Tods SE Und eias Opps xal Emimvolac xorceyogévouc r6 EvBovat- 
acpod, xt. “It has also been observed that there is no one single cause that makes us turn to 
making melody. For those who are happy it is pleasure, for those in sorrow it is grief, and for 
those possessed by the impulse of a divine breath it is inspiration, etc.” I take the subject of 
&opov to be the same as above (2.4.45—48 ti ò) SavpdCouev ci ouvéßn todc MaAatods tAgiotyV 
erravopbwow meroijaba dik uoucuci]c; Ewowv yàp THY TE TOD npæypatos ioyùv Kal THY EVEPYELOLV 
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One might suggest that the idea of picking three different x&v, which are 
able to generate music has some relation to the very well known threefold 
divisions of the soul and its faculties proposed both by Plato and Aristotle. A 
Platonic model is clearly present in the notion, attributed by Aristides Quintil- 
ianus to the ancients, that pleasure is rooted in the appetitive soul, pain and its 
by-product, anger, in the spirited, and inspiration in the rational? It cannot 
be excluded that this is a later attempt to adjust Theophrastean ideas to Plato's 
division of the soul; nevertheless, there are reasons for deeming it genuinely 
Theophrastean. This argument is used by Aristides as an explanation for the 
power of music to heal emotional disorders, on the grounds that if one suffers 
from an excess of a certain passion, he can only be cured through a melody 
which gives him, in a sort of musical homeotherapy, a controlled dose of the 
same passion.!?* Now, this account of the mechanism of musicotherapy is con- 
sistent in principle with the treatments of epilepsy, sciatica and, perhaps,!?6 the 
trumpet-induced madness described by Theophrastus in his Ilepi £v6ovctocc o0 
(or &vOovcieouÀv), so that it stands to reason that the philosopher accounted for 
the effectiveness of the therapy in terms very close to those used by Aristides. 

Another possible precedent for Theophrastus' tripartition of passions is 
Aristotle's discussion of the usefulness of music for pleasure and education 
in Book 8 of Politics. Three emotions are famously named here which affect 


THY xatà pow "Why then are we surprised to find that it was mostly through music that 
people in ancient times produced moral correction?—for they saw how powerful a thing 
it is, and how effective its nature makes it’, tr. A. Barker). 

134 Ibid. 2.513-16 p. 5818-21 Winnington-Ingram tadta 8’ éx t&v THs wuyic uep&v £Oecpetro: 
nepi uv yap TO EniOvuntixdv acf) Tv NOovyv mAeovátoucav, mepi SE tò Ovpuxóv AUT xal 
TavtTys dpyynv Exyovov, mepl 8& TO Aoyucóv Tov EvBoucliacLov Ewowv. "These emotions were 
understood on the basis of their derivation from the different parts of the soul. People 
(most probably oi raAatot, cf. previous note) saw that pleasure is rife in its appetitive part, 
grief and its offspring anger in the spirited part, and inspired ecstasy in the rational (tr. 
A. Barker)." 

135 Ibid. 2.5.18-23 p. 58.23-27 Winnington-Ingram aùtòç u£v yàp £xoococ ExwV LovdoupyEl 
wetetws Tivi Tav cipypévwv ma6Qv £veyópevoc, 6 Ò &c dxpatov &reoov xo madederar 
Bbvotc' dv. od yàp olóv T’ dws wpedfoat puxhy ev drepPorats dtaklag 1) ol £vepyet cuppetpws 
éveyouevy. “A person who is under the moderate influence of any of these emotions makes 
music of his own accord, while one who has succumbed to untempered emotion may be 
taught through his hearing. For a soul subject to excesses of disorder cannot be benefited 
except through the means by which it acts itself when it is affected only moderately (tr. 
A. Barker).” On musical homeotherapy see also the commentary on texts 726A—C. 

136 The case of the Theban who could not stand the sound of the odAmty& seems different 
from the others: see the commentary on texts 726A-B. 
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everyone, although in different ways and with different force: pity (Asoc), 
fear (qófoc) and divine inspiration (£vO0ovctacyóc).17 However, apart from the 
obvious fact that the first two may mentioned in the Politics do not match those 
indicated by Theophrastus, a direct derivation is improbable. On the one hand, 
Aristotle clearly sees these passions as something present in the soul, which 
music is meant to purge and purify; nothing in the text suggest that he was 
thinking of people performing melodies under their influence. On the other 
hand, the three particular emotions mentioned here do not seem to have been 
picked with a specific classificatory intention, rather as casual examples (oiov 
Asoc Kat póßoç, ett Ò évOovctacpuóc). Their being three is probably for the sake 
of style, and the philosopher could as well have named other passions in their 
stead; his reason for choosing pity and fear is probably that he had theatrical 
music in mind.!?8 

The second aspect is how passions create or trigger music. Musical expres- 
sion is thought of as a perturbation—a pathology, in the etymological sense of 
the word—of the ordinary condition of the voice. Some important questions 
arise out of this conception. To begin with, it seems that the word @wvy refers 
unequivocally to the human voice rather than all sounds identifiable as musi- 
cal notes, however produced. The extended meaning of pwvý, although very 
commonly found in Greek texts,!°9 cannot be applied to this context, because 
obviously there is no such thing as a “usual course” from which (¿x tod cuvy- 
9ouc) the sound of a lyre or aulos could be deviated and turned into music. 
Theophrastus' argument seems therefore to refer only to vocal music, while 
instrumental performance fits his discourse only qua imitation or as accompa- 
nimentto the former. We should conclude, then, that in his view understanding 
the nature and/or mechanism of the singing voice is tantamount to compre- 
hending the nature of music tout court. In this respect his position appears to be 


197 Aristotle, Politics 1342A.4—7 ... © yap Tepi Eviag cupBaiver maO0¢ puyàç icyupHc, TodTO £v nasag 
drdpyet, TO 8& Hrtov Sapépet xod TH UAMov, olov EAsoc xai PdBos, ett & év6ouctotouóc "for any 
passion that occurs violently in some souls is found in all, though with different degrees 
of intensity—for example pity and fear, and also divine inspiration’. 

138 On Aristotle’s views on music in this passage there is of course an overwhelming amount 
of bibliography. A useful discussion of the philosopher's aims is Ford (2004). 

139 See, e.g., Plato, Timaeus 678.2—4 8X«c pèv odv Puviy Gdpev THY ŠL doy ÙT’ dépos &yxepdXou 
TE xai atiorcoc LEXEL Puy nany Stadiouevyy, x7d. “In general, let us take it that sound an 
impact made by air, coming through the eras and impinging on the brain and the blood, 
and passed on as far as the soul, etc.” (tansl. A. Barker), where ¢wvy must mean "sound" in 
the most general sense. 
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close to that of Aristoxenus, who famously begins his discussion of harmonics 
by distinguishing between two kinds of movement of the voice, the intervallic 
and the continuous one.!^9 

Besides, it is worth paying attention to the way in which emotions are 
thought to affect the voice. The deviation it undergoes is referred to with the 
verbs mapatpenw "to turn aside" and napeyxAivw “to swerve"!^! The very fact 
that Theophrastus poses two different modes or courses of the voice—one for 
normal speaking, the other for singing—encourages, once again, a comparison 
between his views and those of Aristoxenus. Theophrastus' account involves a 
metaphor of the speaking voice as something that has a straightforwardness 
of its own, with respect to which musical utterance represents a change of 
direction and the interruption of an expected continuity. Such a conception 
bears some resemblance to the imagery introduced by Porphyry in his Com- 
mentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics in order to clarify the Aristoxenian definition 
of a “note” (p8dyyos) as “the incidence (ntdatc) of the voice on one pitch"! *? In 
its normal condition, Porphyry says, the voice is straightforward and continu- 
ous like the trunk of a tree, while in singing it falls down into different notes 
justin the same way as a trunk breaks into pieces from wind or some other vio- 
lent force.^? We do not know exactly what source Porphyry drew upon for this 


140 Aristoxenus, Elements of Harmonics 1.810, pp. 13.7-15.5 Da Rios. 

141 Although the received text is a little damaged, the emendations suggested by modern 
scholars are quite reliable and make very good sense; (av) is an integration by Berna- 
dakis, while mapatpé(movtoc) ... (xal map)eyxAtvovtocg are conjectures of Xylander and 
Bernadakis respectively: see app. ad loc. We are in no position to claim that these are 
Theophrastus' ipsissima verba, although there is no reason to deny this possibility in 
principle; however, Plutarch's wording arguably preserved the meaning of the original. 
There is no occurrence of the verb napatpémw in Theophrastus apart from this one. As for 
&yxAlvo, it is found either in its simple form or with the prefix mapa-: see On Winds and 
Weather Signs 16.8—9 (= fr. 5 Wimmer); On Dizziness 5.5 (= fr. 8 Wimmer); On the Causes of 
Plants 2.19.5.3; 6.17.3.8. 

142  Aristoxenus, Elements of Harmonics 1.15 p. 20.16—17 Da Rios (tr. A. Barker). 

143  Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics p. 107.4-9 Raffa = p. 86.20-24 Düring 
cnep yàp xoi ert x&v ZEwbev, olov EtAwy Ñ 8év8pov, xà pv iButevi 600d Stapevovta cuvexy 
TWG Üecopetvot, TA Ò OT &végov H Twos XANG Blas avro xata evrot Mintel obTW xol Y ouv) 
év cuveye(o pèv Stapévovon dp0y ctc elven xai dxAuotos vopičetar Avyioðeioa 8& xol necoüco 
pews) ytvetat. "For just as with external objects such as beams or trees, those that are 
straight and remain upright are thought of as somehow continuous, while those affected 
by the wind or by some other force are broken and fall, so the voice that preserves its 
continuity is treated as upright and unbroken, but when it is thrown down and falls it 
becomes melodic" (tr. A. Barker). 
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passage, but there is little doubt, as convincingly argued by Andrew Barker, that 
itmust belong to an Aristoxenian environment.!*4 However, what strikes me as 
particularly interesting in this simile is the agent that causes the trunk to break: 
instead of mentioning something ordinary and intentional—the action of a 
logger, for instance—Porphyry evokes such an unpredictable and devastating 
force as a gust of wind, thus emphasising both the violence of the agent (m 
&vépou ý Tivos XANG Bias ... xXecO£vvo) and the passiveness of the trunk itself 
(naðóvta). If Barker is right and this passage really reflects the parlance of 
handbooks that were meant to spoon-feed Aristoxenian theories to music 
students, then this may well be an expansion of Aristoxenus' statement that 
^we avoid bringing the voice to a standstill when we are talking, except that 
some affliction may sometimes force us into this kind of movement"45 I would 
go as far as to suggest that if we knew more of Theophrastus’ musical thought, 
we would probably discover that he and Aristoxenus were largely in agreement 
on this matter. Although the word xívqctc does not appear in our text—but 
cf. xima peAwdytixov at the opening of text 716—it is straightforward that 
both Aristoxenus and Theophrastus conceive of the voice, in a sort of mutually 
complementary way, as a movement; the former providing a more accurate 
account of how the two kinds of movement differ in practice from each other, 
the latter focusing on what makes the voice shift from one to another (see 
above, Introduction, pp. 20-21). 


719B Aelius Festus Aphthonius, On Metres 4.2 (GL vol. 6 p. 159.8-16 Keil) 


Context in Aphthonius 
Aphthonius' grammatical work is preserved as part of Marius Victorinus' The 
Art of Grammar (Ars grammatica: see above, The Sources, p. 30). In particular, 
Book 4 deals with metres that are made up of dactylic and iambic sequences. 
The author quotes many examples, mostly from Horatian odes, trying to show 
how they can be derived, in one way or another, from the heroic verse (i.e. the 
hexameter). At this stage he introduces a sort of digression into the origins 


144 Barker (2011). 

145 Aristoxenus, Elements of Harmonics 1.9 p. 1417-19 Da Rios ... ¿v «à SiaAeyerOar pedyouev 
TO iotáva THY Pwvyy, dv ph Sid rác rotè elc cot twv xtvjoty àvayxardApev EAOEtv, xv. (tr. 
A. Barker). On the meaning of dtc náðoç see Introduction, p. 15 n. 62. It is perhaps worth 
noting that rá0oc, “affliction” is the same word used by Theophrastus at the end of text 716 


(q. v). 
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of music and poetry, 4$ holding that the ability to utter an articulated voice is 
intrinsic to human nature. Itis our natural disposition (ingenium), he says, that 
teaches us how to pace our voices according to various rhythms and to adjust 
pitch so as to produce melodies; theoretical speculation on music was built on 
this natural basis through observation and was then handed down to us by the 
ancients.!^7 

Accordingly, our voices and bodily movements are guided by the movement 
of our soul.^? This is also discussed at length after the mention of Theophras- 
tus’ theory which constitutes text 719B, along with a brief reference to Plato's 
doctrine of inspiration? and the power of wine to warm up the soul and 
enhance its ability to produce speeches, poetry and melodies (something 


146 The parenthetical nature of this discourse can be inferred from the passage at vol. 6 
p. 160.19-20 Keil sed super hoc hactenus: nunc ad institutum, ut promisimus, ordinem 
reuertamur (the institutus ordo being the discussion of Horatian metres). 

147  Aphthonius, On Metres (= Marius Victorinus, The Art of Grammar vol. 6 p. 158.30-159.2 
Keil) unde procul dubio intellegi datur adaeque nobis parente eadem tam ad rhythmorum 
conceptionem quam ad metrorum numerous ac tonos musicae, sed et momenta temporum in 
enuntiatione uocum, insitum ingenio ac sensibus stadium, non doctrina, sed natura haustum 
ac traditum, cumque in ipso pariter homine procreator, id postea obseruationis struente 
magisterio maiores nostros, quod mentis iam pulsu et naturali conceptione collegerant, arti 
ac disciplinae tradidisse. 

148 Ibid. p. 159.2-7 Keil denique ad modulanda eadem sensu quodam animique motu instru- 
ente nos uelut magistro ducimur gestusque etiam corporis imagini modulationis congruous 
incitati adfectibus commodamus. etenim ut accentu uocis dispar sonus non disciplina, sed 
natura editur, ita enim rhythmi et mele uariandis cantu modulationibus prius suapte natura 
quam artis structione gignuntur. 

149 Ibid. p. 159.26—27 Keil Plato huius rei testis est, adserens numquam poetam carmen posse 
memorabile sine instinctu furoris efferre. Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 245A.1-8 tpity 8& &nd Mov- 
THV KATOKWYY TE xai pavia, Xoo0co amaAHV xai digorcov uxyy, &yelpouco xal ExBaxyevovon 
xor TE Qd Kal KATA THY MANY Tomo, upia THY oov. ëpya xoopoĝoa Tods éntyt- 
yvouevous naðever Oc 3’ dv veu paviag Movoðv emt momtinds Obpac aberat, reioOelc wç 
dpa ex TEXVYS ixovóc MOINTHS £cópevoc, aTEANS artc TE Kal ý moinoıç UO TH TÖV pavo- 
LEvov ý toO Gwepovodvtos Hpavioty. "Third comes the kind of madness that is posses- 
sion by the Muses, which takes a tender virgin soul and awakens it to a Bacchic frenzy 
of songs and poetry that glorifies the achievements of the past and teaches them to 
future generations. If anyone come to the gates of the Muses and expects to become an 
adequate poet by acquiring expert knowledge of the subject without the Muses’ mad- 
ness, he will fail, and his self-controlled poetry will be eclipsed by that of men who 
have been driven out of their minds” (tr. A. Nehamas-P. Woodruff, with minor adjust- 
ments). 
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similar is also incidentally attributed to anger).!5° The main idea is reaffirmed 
at the end of the digression, where Theophrastus' name significantly occurs 
again. 


Contents 

Apart from the reference to Theophrastus, the material gathered in this pas- 
sage show other evident and interesting similarities to that used by Plutarch in 
text 719A. To begin with, the two texts share the idea that love is able to turn 
even the most anti-musical person into a poet, the Latin ut ignarum artis ... 
amor docere, amor poetam facere possit!?? being nothing but a translation of the 
Euripidean saying mommy ð’ diga | "Epws 818&oxet x&v diuoucogc y) TO npiv quoted 
by Plutarch./5? Another feature they have in common is the reference to wine, 
which appears somehow abruptly in Aphthonius, immediately after the men- 
tion of Plato's pavia (unde apud ueteres plerique poetarum oratorumque ad exci- 
tandum calorem animi uino hausto ... scripturam propositi operis adgredieban- 
tur, vol. 6 p. 159.27-31 Keil); its relation to the context could perhaps have been 
better understood by the reader had the likeness between wine and love been 
made explicit as in Plutarch./9^ It stands to reason, therefore, that both authors 
drew upon the same source, either directly or indirectly, although introduc- 
ing details of their own choice—for instance Plutarch's mention of Lamprias 
and Aphthonius' of Cato as examples of people whose rhetorical performances 
would benefit from the warmth of wine. 

There is no answering the question, how much of this material is Theophras- 
tean; however, Aphthonius' insistence that music originates directly from 
nature, while theory intervenes only at a later stage, may well have retained 
a good part of Theophrastus' ideas. If this is the case, Aphthonius might be the 
only source to have preserved this particular aspect of Theophrastus' thought, 


150 Ibid. pp. 159.35-160.1 Keil ira etiam plurimum ponderis in haec studia sensibus nostris dabit. 

151 Ibid. p. 160.15-19 Keil ... omnem hanc, de qua nobis sermo est, musicam a primordio nascen- 
tibus cum anima sensuque infusam ac traditam postea obseruationis struente magisterio 
expolitam non nihil etiam his adfectionibus, ut Theophrastus adserit, incitari, uigere pul- 
chriusque procedere. 

152 ([bid.p.160.5-6 Keil. This statement curiously recalls what Pliny the Younger writes of his 
wife, the young Calpurnia, who was able to set her husband's verses to lyre and sing them 
without being taught by anyone butlove, which is the best teacher: eadem (scil. Calpurnia) 
... uersus quidem meos cantat etiam formatque cithara non artifice aliquo docente, sed 
amore qui magister est optimus (Letters 4.19.3-5 passim). 

153 See above, pp. 80-81. 

154 Cf. Plutarch’s expression quoted above, p. 8 n. 124. 
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which is the emphasis on the natural origin of the movement that produces 
music—a conception implicit in the closing sentence of text 716, where the 
xivyots of the soul is identified with the púcıç of music (see above). In partic- 
ular, the last sentence of his argument, in which we hear that mortals benefit 
from music for the soothing of their souls, the pleasure of their ears or the alle- 
viation of labour,55 seems to outline three different positions in the debate 
on the usefulness and purposes of music—the psychological, the hedonistic 
and the pragmatic, respectively. Within this framework, one might suggest that 
the Latin delenimentum animorum echoes Theophrastus’ &ndAvate ... t&v tà cà 
T&v xax (see above, text 716). 


720  Philodemus, On Music 4.81114 Delattre (= 3.35 Kemke, no. L32, 
QEThs p. 30 Sedley) 


721A  Philodemus, On Music 4.82.27-45 Delattre (= 3.37 Kemke, no. 133, 
QEThs pp. 30-31 Sedley) 


Since these two texts belong to the same work and context, they can be dis- 
cussed together. Among the Theophrastean fragments on music, they are the 
most severely damaged, so that their overall interpretation must allow for large 
areas of uncertainty. Accordingly, a preliminary discussion of the textual tradi- 
tion is in order. 


The Textual Tradition of Philodemus' On Music 
Philodemus famously belongs to a school of thought fiercely contrary to the 
mainstream conception of the educational, ethical and political usefulness 
of music!5>—a view that puts him in the same league as the early atomists, 
Epicurus, the anonymous author of the text recorded in the PHibeh 13 and 
the Skeptics. Our only source for Philodemus' treatise Tepi povo is a group 
of ten different Herculaneum papyri.!5” Small portions of the text had to be 


155  Aphthonius, On metres (= Marius Victorinus, The Art of Grammar vol. 6 p. 160.1315 Keil) 
itaque siue haec ad delenimentum animorum siue ad oblectamentum aurium seu leuamen 
laborum sibi mortales procurare stadium habuerint, non anxie sciscitauerim, etc. 

156 See now Asmis (2015) pp. 499-500. 

157 Namely PHerc. 225, 411, 424, 1094, 1497, 1572, 1575, 1576, 1578, 1583. All of them were used 
by the first editor, Johannes Kemke (1884), with the only exception of PHerc. 1583, which 
was first published in 1910 by Domenico Bassi. The status of the text until the early 8os is 
discussed briefly by Longo Auricchio (1983) pp. 562—564; for a full account of the textual 
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destroyed to make possible the unrolling of the inner parts of the papyrus; 
however, copies of all the fragments were made in Oxford and Naples. Since the 
material was so scattered and damaged, the editors' main difficulty was how to 
place the fragments in a plausible order. 

On the one hand, we have good reasons to believe that the entire work was 
made up of no more than four books; on the other hand, deciding a) what 
the general plan of the treatise was, and 6) how to assign the extant material 
to the different books, was largely a matter of guesswork. As early as Kemke's 
edition (1884), the common opinion was that Book 1 contained an overview 
of the ideas on music expressed by Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics (mainly 
Diogenes of Babylon); Book 2 was devoted to the rejection of Plato's views, and 
Book 3 to the rejection of Aristotle's and Theophrastus' views; finally, Diogenes' 
doctrine was criticized in Book 4. Kemke's position was not at all unreasonable 
in principle, for he believed that Philodemus' work was organized more or 
less in the same way as others we possess in full, such as Sextus Empiricus' 
Against the Musicians (Book 6 of the Against the Professors), i.e. as an outline 
of the adversaries' doctrines followed by their refutation. Whether Philodemus 
presented the views of other schools objectively or in such a way as to make 
their refutation easier, was a matter scholars were in no position to judge. 
This picture was espoused by Dirk A. van Krevelen in his 1939 edition of the 
whole work and prompted other philologists to attend to partial editions of 
single 'books'—as was the case with Gioia Maria Rispoli's Book 1 (1969) and 
Annemarie J. Neubecker's Book 4 (1986). The same can be said of David Sedley, 
who assigned the two fragments of Theophrastus to Book 3 (QEThs pp. 30- 
31). 

Daniel Delattre (2007) has recently brought strong arguments for a radical 
revision of this mainstream. He has claimed that Kemke's order of the frag- 
ments is at odds with both the copies that had been drawn in Oxford and 
Naples, as well as inconsistent with the ancient ways of dividing the books of 
a single work into different papyrus rolls. He therefore concluded that all the 
material we have belongs exclusively to Book 4. It follows that the contents of 
Books 1-3 cannot be but a matter of speculation; nevertheless, on the grounds 
of the hints and references found in Book 4, he ventured to offer a hypo- 
thetical synopsis, whereby in Book 2 Philodemus tried to distinguish between 


tradition of On Music see Delattre (2007) pp. cix-ccxxxir, on which this part of my 
commentary largely relies. 

158 Delattre (2007) pp. CLXXXII—-CLXXXIII has convincingly ruled out the existence of a fifth 
book. 
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different elements of mousike, namely what is purely musical (melodies, 
rhythms) and what is not (words), whereas in Book 3 he rejected the views of 
Diogenes of Babylon (Stoic) and his alleged source, Heraclides Ponticus (Peri- 
patetic). As for Book 1, Delattre admits that there is no way of reconstructing 
its contents. 

Texts 720 and 721 belong to a section targeting Diogenes of Babylon's concep- 
tion of music. Philodemus holds that music cannot bring harmony or virtue 
into the soul, because there is nothing in it—i.e. in its purely musical part— 
that has anything to do with virtue. In fact, only philosophy can make a man 
virtuous; and there is nothing philosophical about music. 


Text and Sense 

Delattre's conclusions appear to be well-grounded and have so far been warmly 
received;59 his critical text, which has benefited from multi-spectral analyses 
of the papyri where necessary, outdates previous editions and in particular 
Sedley’s, on which Andrew Barker relied for his 1992 translation in FHS&G.1© I 
have therefore thought it useful, prior to further discussion, to print both text 
720 and 721A in Delattre's version. The apparatus reproduces Delattre's, but also 
contains some proposals of my own.!6! 


720 

81 || ..... Jwvtog Ocogpda| tov “(since) Theophrastus (sees 
.... T]00¢ dpETH Kal Tots that) ... to virtue ... 
m ]tv uóvov, tows dé ... only, while at the same time 
Nos & |xoAatctav cuvep- ... produce intemperance, 


159 See, e.g., the reviews by Solomon (2009) and Janko (2009). 

160 See also Commentary 9.2 pp. 9-10. 

161 As pointed out by William Fortenbaugh in Commentary 9.2 p. 10, Delattre's text leaves 
lacunae in the text and confines all conjectures, even the most reliable ones, to the 
apparatus. For clarity's sake I explain here the meaning of the signs used by Delattre in 
his apparatus: 

& = uncertain reading; 

'a/ = written above the line; 

[[a]] = athetesized by the scribe; 

{a} = athetesized by the modern editor; 

a = paragraphos on the left margin of the column; 

x — asterisk or other symbol written at the end of the line. 
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5 yet ..]vtas paivetar BEA- it seems as if ... would have done 
ttov ....] &mote| Oe lwonue- better speculating that ... 
V... Jæ xot Mul at]xas xoi also naturally and 
e &|noptzc[sc9]ot tò pe- ... are expelled, (and that) melody 
ge Je! g[@]potos eltven ct is something ... of the body 
Ot aisina ].¢ Kal TO TAY x ats 
uiis Jev cùxocpiav ... orderliness 
aas ]. £ Oap- 
Poonam ]tvev 
I MN Roa ]ev dra ý 


sequitur lacuna fere 15 linearum 


814 | .....]ovroc Delattre : | weéAy, €]@vto¢ potius quam | .. ein ]óvtoç coniecerit Delattre 
äv ei ]óvvoc Janko cvvop ]&vroc Sedley py Aéy ]ovtos Rispoli 

2 1 ]póc post Gomperz Rispoli : [yew n]póç dubit. Delattre ótt oo n]póç Delattre Cron. 
Ercol. 19 (1989) 

2-3 xoi | [&18ovc ]tv coniecit Delattre : tots | [otc ]iv brevius Kemke [79]c | [rat- 
8cvc]tv Gomperz tois (ex imag. multispectr.) [&v8pac ]tv (sic) vel [ua800c]tv (scil. 
povoixýv) dubit. Delattre 

3 post póvov punctum altum papyrus 

3—4 8€ | [1póc post Rispoli Sedley : òè | [tò siç coniecit Delattre ex imag. multispectr. 

4 &]xoAaciav Rispoli e papyro : |] xoàaxiav dubit. Kemke twa] xoAoxíov coniecerim 

4-5 cvvep|[yetv 86 ]vxoc coniecit Delattre : cvvep|[ yetv ná]vraç Rispoli evvep|[ yooc 
ö]vtaç Sedley cvvep[y-| Kemke ovvep|[yetv i80 ]vtag coniecerim 

5-6 B£A|[vtov Rispoli : BeA[tiov v Sedley B£A[ctov öv tà] dubit. Delattre 

6 toùç] vel ác] dubit. Delattre 

6-7 -enu£|[vouc vel -[va dubit. Delattre : -pqpé|[voc Sedley 

7 ttv ]a vel tac ]o coniecit Delattre : £vt]a Sedley i81]a Rispoli || ev[ct]x&c (p[vat]xac 
Kemke) an ¢a[tt]xa@> e papyro dubit. Delattre || xoi | [..... e papyro Delattre 
xa|[xtàv Sedely xa|[xiaç Rispoli 

8 à |ropírt[sc0]ot post Sedley proposuit Delattre ex &mopurco[v ] uévouc Phld. Vit. 8, 
col. 8.8 Jensen &|mopint[et. x]at Kemke 

8-9 ué|[Aoc qoc ]e V coll. col. 41.18 e papyro coniecit Delattre : ué|[Aoc tod] Kemke 
p&| [Aoc dé] Sedley || c[o]po- Delattre e descript. Neapol. 'o'wua- Sedley cwpa- 
Kemke 

10 | [+ 10].¢ Delattre ex imag. multispectr. : [xewytixdv] Sedley [xwvytixdv] Rispoli xoi 
oxi ]c dubit. Delattre || fin. x e papyro Delattre [[x]] post Rispoli Sedley 

11 |[ma8av xopt ]ev post Rispoli Sedley 12-13 |. 8€ Oap|[B- Delattre : Ja 8& 9o [..| post 
Rispoli Sedley 

14 primum edidit Delattre 
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It seems that ll. 1-5 contain an opposition between the moral improvement 
that music can induce—which is limited to few people or cases—and its 
negative consequences, such as disorderliness. According to Sedley's version, 
Philodemus is attributing to Theophrastus the idea that rhythms have little 
influence on human behaviour, and one which is limited to children and 
can result either in virtue (dpetyy, l. 2) or intemperance (dxoAacíov, l. 4).162 
Theophrastus should have therefore admitted, Philodemus goes on (ll. 5-14), 
that some evils are expelled naturally, while melody is something capable of 
moving the body. For this argument to work, we need to understand évia xoi 
qQuctx&c xoxt&v dropintecdat as if these were evils of the soul only, whereas the 
kinetic power of music affects only the body. On the other hand, with Rispoli's 
conjectures, the interpretation changes slightly: "Theophrastus did not say 
that rhythms contribute to virtue, and only for children, but all the rhythms 
contribute to intemperance; so that he would have done better theorising 
that some particular rhythms are naturally able to expel evil, and melody 
can move the body in some way, and the gracefulness of passions produces 
orderliness”. 

Neither interpretation is particularly implausible or inconsistent per se; it 
should be borne in mind, however, that almost none of the key words on which 
the first part of the argument relies is a safe reading. To begin with, the assump- 
tion that here Philodemus is concerned with rhythms is conjectural itself, since 
the text bears no trace of the words $vOuóc, pu8yot or the like. As Delattre points 
out,!63 the only grammatical reason to postulate that the subject is pv8u0l might 
be the plural masculine mévtac in l. 5—which, unfortunately, is a conjecture 
too. Moreover, the article «à (?) at the end of the preceding column (80.45) sug- 
gests that the subject of the new clause could be neuter, such as péày (see also 
Rispoli's conjecture at 80.45 [xaAd& odte ta uox8npà pén). If this were the case, 
our passage would have nothing to do with rhythms at all. 

That children are mentioned is not certain either. Kemke's conjecture nat- 
atv in l. 3 is possible in principle, if one considers that music was thought to 
be particularly effective in the education of youngsters as a temporary sur- 
rogate for more philosophical forms of learning, which involved bare words 
without melodic or rhythmic embellishments.!6^ A sort of musical toy, an idio- 
phone called nAatayy, had reportedly been invented by Archytas of Tarentum 


162 See Aristides Quintilianus, On Music 119 pp. 39-40 Winnington-Ingram; 2.15 pp. 82-84 
Winnington-Ingram. 

163 Delattre (2007) p. 397 n. 2. 

164 See, e.g., Aristides Quintilianus, On Music 2.3 pp. 54-55 Winnington-Ingram. 
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for keeping children busy and preventing them from breaking things in the 
house.!65 However, this reading encounters two difficulties. Firstly, the adverb 
póvov (which is perfectly readable): it is quite hard to believe that there was 
a theory—whether we decide that Theophrastus was endorsing or rejecting 
it—which proposed that rhythms or melodies could affect the young only. 
Secondly, the word ratcív appears to be shorter than the lacuna. 

These problems could be overcome by considering Delattre's suggestions 
toig adoos or—even better, in my view— «oic di8ovcty, both of which might 
imply a distinction between those who produce music actively, when singing or 
in the course of learning how to sing, and—ex silentio—those who listen pas- 
sively. This may be an explicit statement by Theophrastus or an inference drawn 
by Philodemus in order to back his own polemic against the éthos-theory; how- 
ever, since Theophrastus defines music as the movement through which the 
soul gets rid of its evils (text 716), such distinction appears compatible with his 
thought, and so does the idea that performers could benefit more than oth- 
ers from singing or playing music. On the other hand, the adverb póvov poses 
a difficulty once again, for it is unlikely that according to Theophrastus the 
benefits of music were for performers only: that would be at odds with his 
belief in musicotherapy (see texts 726A—B-C). However, it seems to me that 
with the reading tots cSovcw another interpretation of uóvov becomes possi- 
ble:the expression might allude to those who sing the melody alone, i.e. without 
words—a topic occasionally touched upon in Peripatetic writings. We hear 
from the compiler of the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems that uttering notes dvev 
Aóyou was perceived as inferior to proper singing, because without words the 
voice lacked articulation and in this particular respect was outdone by musi- 
cal instruments.!66 Moreover, Theophrastus himself lists the habit of humming 
melodies when listening to someone singing or playing among the features of 


165 See, e.g. Aristotle, Politics 1340B.25—-31; discussion in Huffman (2005) pp. 302-307. 

166 This, at least, seems to be the sense of [Aristotle], Problems 19.10 918A.29—33 passim 81a TI, 
el HOtov ý evOpwrov pwvý, Y) veu Aóyou di8ovxoc oby NSiwv écív, olov vepecitóvtov, GAN’ adAds 
 Adpa,; ... Y) MEV yàp pwvh YOtwv Y) Tod dvOpwrov, xpovaTina dé UMov TA ÖPYAVA TOÔ CTÓMATOÇ, 
xtA. "Why, if the human voice is more pleasant (scil. than an instrument), is the voice of 
one singing without words, like one babbling, not more pleasant, but an aulos or lyre is? 
... for although the human voice is more pleasant, the instruments strike a note better 
than the mouth, etc." (tr. R. Mayhew). The adjective xpovatixé¢, which is connected to the 
verb xpovw and the noun xpodatc, seems to indicate the ability to mark the attacks of the 
different notes, perhaps by means of the articulation of consonants—which is precisely 
what humming falls short of. 
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ducyxépeta, “nastiness” That, one infers, was considered inappropriate since it 
annoyed the audience.!67 

How such an interpretation could fit into our vexed context is certainly hard 
to say, nor would it be of any use to venture into ungrounded assumptions. Nev- 
ertheless, the idea that Theophrastus somehow conceived of the production 
of melody'®® as something purely musical, i.e. without words, appears consis- 
tent with text 716.7—9, where we hear that the soul “bends” or “turns” the voice 
(the verb is vpérew) to the extent that it is able to do so with something dAo- 
yoc.16? If the argument is really about péAy, "songs", Philodemus might have 
implied that virtue, if any, is induced not by melody, rather by the words that 
are being sung—a conception consistent with the distinction he apparently 
draws elsewhere between musical and non-musical elements in vocal perfor- 
mances.!70 


167 Theophrastus, Characters 19.10 xol adAovpevos dé xpocíjcot Tals yEpal Loves TAY Mwy xoi 
ouvtepetiZew xoi exitipdv TH addytpisdy ti ottw tad exatcato “when listening to the aulos 
he is the only one beating time, humming, and chiding the girl for stopping so soon" Some 
editors think that this phrase has been misplaced in the manuscript tradition and prefer 
to print it at 1110, i.e. in the chapter on BdeAvpia, “buffoonery”. However, this is scarcely 
relevant to our discussion. 

168 On the notions of “composition”, “production” and “performance” with reference to 
ancient Greek music see above, Introduction. 

169 See above, pp. 60-61. 

170 Philodemus, On Music 4.128; 148.5-22 Delattre; see also Delattre (2007) p. CLXXX. The issue 
was probably dealt with fully in Book 2 (see above). On the distinction between words 
and music in Epicurus’ thought see, e.g., Rispoli (1991) pp. 72-74. Distinguishing between 
melody as such and the words that are sung is a useful argumentative tool for anti-éthos 
writers, as shown, e.g., by the case of Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors 6.10, who 
recalls the well-known Homeric scene where Achilles sings epic verses to Patroclus (Iliad 
g.186-189). The same verses had been also quoted by [Plutarch], On Music 40 1145D-F in 
order to show the usefulness of the noble and dignified music of old. Sextus reverses the 
point of view and claims that “since he (Achilles) was amorous and intemperate, it is not 
contrary to expectations for him to be eager about music" (Against the Professors 6.25 
&ri tod uyviovtog 'AyMAéwç: xaxttor Zowtixod Óvroc xal dxpatods ob mapdadofov thv Lovatxyy 
onovdaler8at, tr. D. Davidson Greaves); but, as I have noticed elsewhere, in quoting the 
Iliad Sextus omits, significantly, the latter hemistich of 9.189 (tH 6 ye Gupov ëteprev, [dese 
Ò &pa xA£a &vdeav]), thus surreptitiously dismissing the possibility that the contents of 
the song had a positive moral effect on the hero’s character. For further detail see Raffa 
(2011). 
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CHAPTER 4 


... ‘For I do not say that none 

of it is relevant to serious 
pursuit, but ... to relaxation 

and enjoyment, although I do not 
claim it to be imitative either. 
Otherwise I shall be refuting my 
own belief, too. Moreover, that in 
saying so I am at odds with the 
truth, Theophrastus is far from 
proving, when 

he writes that it is unreasonable 
that music does not at all move 
and harmonize souls, 

since, as he said this, 


27 &vav1[: Delattre : &vavr[ Rispoli 

30 ov yàp(tar descr. Neap.) post Kemke Sedley : obte Angeli || 8 [&v Rispoli ([u]yd[ev] 
Kemke) || |a? ]tvc Angeli : |ad]t%¢ Kemke 

31-32 ono[v|ò]ýv] post Gomperz Rispoli : [[c]] ró|[vov] dubit. Kemke 

32 [àA]Aa nâ[[.]]v post Kemke Delattre : 4AN &na[[.]]v (sic) Angeli 

33 | xai e papyro Rispoli : |x|ai Kemke 

34 ante j| interp. Sedley : (1) Rispoli om. Kemke 

35 tà coni. Delattre : tô [p| Kemke tô [od excludere nequit Delattre 

39 on [o|- Angeli : 8|- Kemke 

40 ypågy Sedley : yp&gn Kemke ye&qv(t | Rispoli yo&gnt[a] Angeli || [ò] Rispoli ([x9| 
Kemke) 

41 x[[s]]wetv Rispoli (xewetv Kemke) 

42 yovc [t-| Rispoli : iouct-| Kemke 

43 TodT9| e papyro coni. Delattre : tobt’ ë- Kemke 

44 |pag[xetat vel -[ctv dubit. Delattre : -|p&c [xev Kemke Rispoli || 8t] [e] yuév[oc 
Angeli: JAnA[ Sedley 

45 |vo[ e papyro Delattre : |vo[ Rispoli 
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Apart from the first three and the last two lines, from which no sense at all 
can be extracted, the bulk of the text is in better condition than the previous 
one. Philodemus seems to concede that there is something in music worth pay- 
ing attention to,!7 but holds that its only purposes are relaxation (cvectc) and 
pleasure (tépptc);!”2 on the other hand, he refrains from claiming that music is 
mimetic. Then Theophrastus’ idea is introduced—the usage of the verb ypaqu 
(l. 40) suggests that the quotation is accurate if not at firsthand—that it is 
unreasonable (or “absurd”: éAoyov) that music cannot move souls (xtvetv) and 
give them an orderly shape (or “educate”: v0piZew). Regrettably, it is impossible 
to read the following sentence, which almost certainly contained a further elu- 
cidation of the doctrine ascribed to Theophrastus and Philodemus' reasons for 
rejecting or dismissing it (“because, since he—scil. Theophrastus—says indeed 
that this ..." ll. 43-44); however, some cautious inferences can be drawn with 
a clear conscience. Philodemus is aware that accepting the mimetic nature 
of music would amount to destroying his own theory (ll. 34-36); now, since 
the conception of mimesis is famously pivotal to Aristotle's theory of musical 
éthos,?? it stands to reason that he perceived his own doctrine as antithetical 
to Aristotle's too. On the other hand, his way of expressing disagreement with 
Theophrastus' case for music being able to move souls appears to be some- 
how less radical, since evidently he does not consider that theory as capable 
of crippling his own or proving it inconsistent (ll. 36-39). One might speculate, 
accordingly, that Philodemus construed Theophrastus' musical psychagogics 
as independent of the notion of mimesis, or at least not entirely indebted to 
it. Our philosopher does not seem, in general, very committed to the main- 
stream éthos-theory; it could be plausibly suggested then that he did accept 
it in principle, although in a different —perhaps weaker—way, in which the 
possibility that music educates the soul is neither denied nor emphasized, 


171 Epicurean orthodoxy famously denied philosophical dignity to the study of music and 
accordingly regarded any effort to acquire performative skills or comprehend the art’s 
technicalities as unworthy of a sage. However, if the readings tatty (scil. uovcucdic) 
and crov8rjy in ll. 31-32 are right, Philodemus' position might have perhaps been less 
intransigent, though it is not clear what exactly he meant by cmovdy here. The expression 
àvýxew elc orovðńv somehow reminds us of Plato's criticism of the so-called harmonikoi 
in Republic 531€ ... tod yàp ... APIBLOds Mytodaw, dW’ odx sig npofAr uocat dviacw, xrA. “... for 
they they seek the numbers, but do not ascend to generalized problems". 

172 See also Rispoli (1991) p. 89. 

173 The reference passage is Aristotle, Politics 1340A.38—42. Music is said to affect the listeners’ 
souls and behaviour because it possesses some features that imitate characters, piypata 
xà Yoav. See Halliwell (2002) pp. 240-241. 
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rather understated by means of a litotes: dAoyov ... Tò uh xtvetv Acc xai poOpitetw 
tc Poxas THY uovcoav. 174 


721B 


Censorinus, About the Day of Birth 12.1 (p. 21.23-28 Hultsch) 


Context in Censorinus 


Censorinus' mention of Theophrastus occurs in the numerological discussion 


which stretches up to chapter 14 of his work (see above, Sources, p. 27). That 


there must be a link between music and the day of birth is affirmed at both 


the beginning and the end of chapter 12,75 but the arguments lined up in the 


rest of the chapter do not seem designed to prove this specific assumption. 


They insist instead on the divine nature of music," which is used on many 


occasions to honour and appease the gods, as happens in the rites for Mars, 


Apollo, Minerva etc. (12.2); on men being able to understand such nature, pace 


Epicurus, so that music helps rowers resist fatigue!” and soldiers overcome 


the fear of death (12.3); and finally, on its power to purify the soul and heal 


174 


175 


176 


177 


Such *weaker' approach recalls in some way the attitude to éthos-theory taken by Aristox- 
enus at the beginning of Elements of Harmonics, Book 2 (2.31-32 pp. 40.11-41.12 Da Rios). 
Censorinus, About the Day of Birth 12.1. Nec uero incredibile est ad nostros natales musicam 
pertinere ... 12.5. Itaque si et in corporis et in animi motu est harmonia, procul dubio a 
natalibus nostris musica non est aliena “Nor is it incredible that there should be a relation 
between music and our birthdays ... Thus, if there is harmony both in the movements of 
the body and the soul, no doubt that music is not extraneous to our birthdays". 

Which was a commonplace, famously stated, inter alia, in Plato, Symposium 215C-D 
(Alcibiades' speech). 

Censorinus, About the Day of Birth 12.3 Denique quo facilius sufferant laborem, uel in 
naui sueta a rectore symphonia adhibetur "therefore, for the crew to cope with fatigue 
more easily, even on a ship the helmsman has the usual tune played". Sueta (to be 
connected to symphonia) is a convincing conjecture by Rapisarda (1980) against the 
received in nauis metu. The reference is to the melody performed by an aulos-player 
placed among the rowers (the so-called tpmpavàng: see, e.g., Pollux, Onomasticon 4.71) 
in order to synchronize their movements (further references to the usage of such tunes, 
celeusmata, in Roman world are to be found in Rapisarda 1980 pp. 99-101). That music 
helps hard-working men to endure fatigue is a commonplace: see, e.g., [Aristotle], Prob- 
lems 19.1 917B.19-20, where we hear that the sound of the aulos has a relieving effect 
both on hard-working and resting people, because it reduces the fatigue of the former 
and amplifies the pleasure of the latter (Atd ti ot movodvtes xoi oi &noAavovtes oA o0v- 
tat; Ñ (vat of èv fjccov Avrtüvrat, ol 8 Xov xalpworv; “Why do those who are suffering 
and those who are enjoying themselves both have the aulos played to them?" tr. R. May- 
hew). 
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mental disorders, as can be inferred from habits and conceptions attributed to 
Pythagoras,!/$ Asclepiades,? and Herophilus!9? (12.4). 


Contents 
Although preceded by some remarks on the calculation of the horoscope and 
the length of pregnancy, and followed by an explanation of the similarities 
between musical intervals and planetary distances in Pythagoras' thought, 
this chapter does not deal at all with numerology; it is rather concerned with 
different conceptions of music and its relation to movement. 

Censorinus lists Socrates, Aristoxenus' and Theophrastus' ideas on the 
nature of music in a sort of crescendo from the least to the most inclusive con- 
ception. Plato refuses the involvement of physical elements in any 'harmonic' 
representation of the soul;!®! accordingly, the idea attributed to Socrates— 


178 On the Pythagoreans bringing order into their souls by singing particular melodies before 
going to sleep and after waking up, see, e.g., Iamblichus, Life of Pythagoras 114; other Latin 
sources are recalled by Rapisarda (1991) p. 173. The sources are not unanimous about the 
instruments to which such tunes were sung; however, it seems likely that the aulos was at 
least as popular as the lyre among the sect. 

179 Icent. BC physician from Bithynia (his chronology is fully discussed in Polito 1999). His 
work is completely lost; however, indirect sources tell us that his doctrines were based on 
a sort of atomism which put him in the same league as Democritus and Epicurus, and 
for this reason he was criticized by Galen (Asmis 1993 pp. 146-150; on the nature of the 
particles he postulates, the so-called &voppot dyxot, see now Polito 2007). It is all the more 
interesting, therefore, that Asclepiades granted music healing powers, albeit apparently 
for the cure of mental illnesses only, because such beliefs usually imply some sort of éthos- 
theory, which atomists are generally inclined to reject. 

180 Renowned 111 cent. BC physician from Chalcedon, who is said to have written on pulses 
(c£. e.g., Galen, On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato 6130—1; On Trembling vol. 5 p. 585 
Kühn; etc.). Herophilus' study of the different types of pulses must have been heavily 
indebted to rhythmic theory and vocabulary— perhaps too much so, if we are to judge 
by Galen’s tirade against his followers in the work On Distinguishing Pulses vol. 8 p. 871.13- 
17 Kühn 61d todto yobv xai nepi «àv PvOudv dow Lev &ypf|v adtods Ett naTdaç övtaç £v Toç 
THS Lovaturs SiSacxarstots Exuabetv, TAT oSA elc td Tic interns ovyypåupata pPépovat, 
16 THY Oyipat y náðnpa máoyovrec, OVSE aworfjcot Suvdpevol, xdv &xéporc Å TExvyg "this is 
why, even with reference to rythms, they (sc. the Herophilians) bring into their books 
on medicine what they should have learned as boys at music lessons, just as happens 
with the late in learning, who cannot help talking, even when another subject is being 
discussed". 

181 See, e.g., Plato, Phaedo 948-954. Admitting physical constituents into the harmonic struc- 
ture of the soul would have been at odds with the conception of the immortality of the 
soul itself: see Pelosi’s commentary (2010) pp. 181-183. Voice and bodily movement are 
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whose name occurs only here in the whole work!8?—that music consists in 
voice alone could be an attempt to condense his musical thought in a short 
formula. 

As far as Aristoxenus is concerned, the idea ascribed to him that music 
consists both in voice and bodily movement is found nowhere in his extant 
work. It somehow recalls one of the definitions of music reported by Aristides 
Quintilianus, but there is no certain way of linking Aristides' vague indication 
of his source to Aristoxenus or his school.5? However, melody is famously 
described by Aristoxenus as a particular kind of movement of the voice, xtvyats 
THs qQovfjc (see, e.g., above, pp. 20-21); he also mentions the xivyats owpatıxý in 
the Elements of Rhythmics as one of the three objects that can be affected by 
rhythm ($v0jucópeva), the others being speech (Aé&c) and melody (uéAoc).194 


famously associated in Plato, Laws 664E-6654; however, that discussion concerns less the 
definition of music than the usefulness of singing in choirs for the education of citizens. 

182 See Rapisarda (1991) p. 170. 

183 Aristides Quintilianus, On Music 1.4 pp. 4-6 Winnington-Ingram famously lists four dif- 
ferent definitions of music respectively as: 1) the science of melody and of everything 
concerning it (£rtoc/juy) u£Aouc xol t&v nepi péos ovpfawóvtwv); 2) the theoretical and 
practical expertise in melody both complete—i.e. including melody, rhythm and diction, 
see Barker (1989) p. 402, n. 13—and instrumental (téyvyn 6eopvrcua) xoi mpaxti ceAe(ou 
M&Aouc xoi dpyavucod); 3) the skill of what is appropriate in sounds and movements (téxvy 
Tipénovtoc £v Pwvaic xoi xtvygeow); and finally as 4) the science of what is appropriate in 
sounds and bodily movements (yv&ctc tod mpemovtos &v (pwvaîç te xoi add. Winnington- 





Ingram) owpatucats xtvrjoecw). The last definition is a more precise formulation of the third 
andis added by Aristides himself (nis dé teAcwtepov dxoAovOwe te TH tpoO£osv xTA.), while 
the third is attributed to “others” (Mot ðt ottw¢) without any further specification. 

184 See, e.g., Aristoxenus, Elements of Rhythmics 2.9 p. 6.16—21 Pearson éott È tà pvðutópeva 
plo AéEtc, uéXoc, xlvyots cwpatua). Bote Starpycet Tov xpóvov h pèv A€EIc xol avt uépscty, 
olov ypåupacı xal ovrAaBats xai phpaoı xai mci tots tolobtoIc TÒ È uéAoc toic Eavtod 
Poyyols TE xal StacTHUATL Kal ovothpaciv: H SE xivyoç ev ustotc TE xod oyýuacı Kal ef TL 
Tolodtov ¿oTi xtvfjoeoc pépoç "there are three kinds of rhythmizomena, speech, melody, 
bodily movement. Consequently speech will divide the time by its own parts, namely 
letters, syllables, and words, and so on. Melody will divide it by its own parts, notes, silent 
intervals, and groups of notes; bodily movement will divide it by signals and positions 
and whatever other parts of movement there may be (tr. L. Pearson)”. A few lines below, 
Aristoxenus compares voice to bodily movement in order to elucidate the concept of 
primary time-length (ibid. 2.11 p. 6.31ff. Pearson): Aeyw dé t&v obtw xtvougévov, àx fj TE 
qv xiveîtar Aéyovod te xor weAwdodoa xal TO opo evuottvóv TE xod òpyovpevov xai TAS ATAS 
TOV TOLOUTWY xtv/joeov xIvovLEVoV “I am speaking of movements of the voice in speaking or 
singing and of the body in its gestures and dance movements and similar such movements 
(tr. L. Pearson)’. 
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It stands to reason, therefore, that Censorinus' source or sources—whether or 
not the same as Aristides’, is a matter of pure speculation—may have combined 
these two notions, perhaps on the grounds that dance is part of mousike taken 
in its broader meaning. 

Theophrastus' notion of music comes next clearly because it is the most 
inclusive. That he deemed the movement of the soul essential to music is 
already known in more detail from other sources; what makes Censorinus' 
testimony really interesting, on the other hand, is that the constituents of 
music are said also to include bodily movement. Unfortunately, we are in no 
position to ascertain what his sources said about the relationship between 
these three constituents. We do know, again from other sources (text 716), 
that in Theophrastus' view the movement of the soul triggers that of the 
voice, thus creating melody; we also know that he was interested in bodily 
movementasa part of musical performances (text 718). What we do not know is 
whether he attached the same importance to these two kinds of movement or 
considered the latter, in some way, as a secondary one. The expression xivypa 
yedwdytixdv in text 716 suggests that the philosopher might have allowed for 
the existence of other kinds of movements caused by the soul— perhaps a 
xivyya pvOuixov or even gwpatıxóv. However, there are grounds for suggesting 
otherwise. Philodemus, as damaged as his text may be, criticizes him precisely 
for not having gone as far as to conceive of melody as something capable of 
moving the body.!® This statement may be confirmed by the Arabic testimony 
according to which music belongs exclusively to the soul;86 but as we will see in 
due course, the Arabic portrayal of Theophrastus' doctrines on music appears 
quite suspect. All in all, the question raised by ourtext seems doomed to remain 
unsolved. 


722-725 Depository of Wisdom Literature, Chapter on Theophrastus, 
sayings nos. 11-14 


The Arabic compilation called Siwan al-hikma includes four sayings on music 
attributed to Theophrastus, whose authenticity is far from certain. Let us now 
discuss text 722 (= saying no. 11). Dimitri Gutas!? listed eight different versions 
of this saying, the earliest of which occurs in the writing of a certain Paul 


185 See text 720.4. 
186 See text 723. 
187 Gutas (1985) pp. 973300. 
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entitled The Element of Music. The saying appears there as the answer of an 
anonymous character to a question (“Why does the soul become pleasurably 
affected upon the movement of the strings of instruments?") posed by another 
character whose name could be read as Theophrastus, although the Arabic 
text can also be interpreted as “the first" (Gr. mp@to¢). In general, what can be 
extracted from all the versions is that music (or singing) has (or is) a 'virtue' or 
‘noble quality’ that makes it too high or difficult for ordinary speech to express 
it; hence melody. The second part of the saying contains an exhortation to listen 
to what the soul tells us through music and to leave the external world aside. 
Although its attribution to our philosopher is extremely dubious, this saying 
is worth discussing, for it appears compatible with Theophrastus' thought on 
music as attested elsewhere. I will hereinafter focus on the version which was 
included in FHS&G (1992), leaving out the last sentence on music arousing 
heartaches and harbouring temptations of all sorts, which is clearly a later 
interpolation.!$$ According to Gutas's translation, the meaning is that melody 
is produced when the soul is incapable of expressing an unspecified ‘virtue’ 
through words because it fails to grasp its essence.!5? Most of the obscurity 
of the passage derives obviously from the fact that we do not know which 
Greek word was translated with the Arabic word for ‘virtue’. This ‘virtue’ is 
presumably to be construed as a ‘quality’ or ‘characteristic’ of the voice that 
corresponds to a stage in which the soul is not, or is not yet, capable of seeing 
clearly what is happening to it—in other words, which pathos is affecting 
it. Not only is this statement tolerably compatible with both the notion of a 
‘melopoietic movement’ on the part of the soul (xtvnua pedwdytixdv) which is 
expressed in text 716,9? and the idea that it is emotions (rà61)) that make the 
voice incline from ordinary speech towards melody;?! it might also shed some 
more light on how Theophrastus conceived of the production of melody. The 


188  Gutas (1985) p. 89 n. (C). 

189 FHS&G (1992) pp. 577-579 “Singing is a virtue of speech that is obscure to the soul and 
incapable of having its innermost essence clearly stated; so it (the soul) expresses it (this 
virtue) in melodies, by means of which it arouses heartaches, and it harbors all sorts of 
temptations" The rendition of the same passage by Altheim-Stiehl (1961) p. 15 is slightly 
different: "Singing is a high form of language, which is difficult to understand for the soul 
and escapes definition of its essence. It (the soul) causes it (the high form of language) to 
become perceptible in the form of sounds, and arouses thereby sadness. It (the singing) 
causes every sort of distinction to become mute within its (the soul's) compass". 

190 Altheim and Stiehl (1961) p. 15 had noticed, although without expanding, that there are 
“points of contacts" between this saying and the theory of the xivyya pedwdytixdv in text 
716. 

191 See texts 719A-B. This view is also consistent with the role attributed to pathos by 
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element referred to as 'virtue' in Arabic, whatever the original Greek, depends 
on some kind of pathos. The source interestingly seems to place the generation 
of melody at a stage that precedes the act of thinking, for the soul cannot 
express this emotion. Now, if we take this as meaning that the soul is incapable 
of putting such a pathos into words, it follows that the text refers to the act of 
singing in its purely musical sense, i.e. without words—which is consistent too 
with the process hinted at in text 716.192 

One might object that in text 716.7-8 Theophrastus clearly states that the 
xiv uot LeAwdntixdv is “very accurate" (oq68pa àxpıßéç) in turning the expres- 
sive intentions of the soul into melody, whereas in the text at hand singing is 
said to come as a result the soul's inability to understand its own emotions; 
but this apparent contradiction can be overcome, I believe, if we distinguish 
between the spheres of the soul and the body. It is true that the study of musi- 
cal intervals and melodies was largely dominated by mathematical and 'scien- 
tific' approaches (see Introduction); however, ancient music theorists were well 
aware that producing notes and intervals required great precision on the part of 
the body, because each note was obtained from a specific position of the larynx, 
the tongue and the other constituents of the vocal apparatus. From Aristides 
Quintilianus and the so-called Bellermann's Anonymous we know of a sort of 
solmisation system in which notes were indicated by different syllables open- 
ing with the same consonant (1) followed by different vowels.!?3 Ptolemy, in a 
famous passage of his Harmonics, compares the human windpipe to a ‘natural 
aulos'; then, in order to illustrate our ability to emit the right notes, he speaks of 
a ‘starting point of the movement’ (tò 7Ayjt Tov, lit. "the striker") which shifts up 
and down the windpipe and is able to grasp the right positions from which to 
deliver the different notes. This is possible, Ptolemy says, thanks to “our ruling 
principles" and their “inborn music" (tv &v Y|uiv YyyeuovuxQv TH coppie pov- 
oud xtA.).194 No learning, no training, no theoretical reflection are involved: 
this ability is natural and, one may add, requires a bodily activity. Now, if we 
go back to our saying, we may consider that the fact that the soul is incapable 


Aristoxenus in turning speech into singing (if this is the way in which Aristoxenus' thought 
should be construed, see above, p. 15 n. 62). 

192 Se Commentary onthe meaning of the adjective éAoyoc at 716.9 (above, p. 60); on melodies 
without words see also Commentary on text 720 (above, pp. 94—95). 

193 Aristides Quintilianus, On Music 233-14 pp. 77-82 Winnington-Ingram; Bellermann's 
Anonymous, On Music 9—10. For the possibility that this solmisation is used in an early-v- 
cent. BC epinetron showing an Amazon playing the salpinx (Eleusis Museum, inv. no. 907), 
see Bélis (1984) and, contra, Póhlmann-West (2001) p. 8. 

194 Ptolemy, Harmonics 1.3 p. 9.615 Düring (tr. A. Barker). 
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of stating and, consequently, naming the emotion that operates on it, does not 
mean that the movement of the soul cannot enable the body to produce the 
notes and the intervals necessary for translating one particular emotion into 
the corresponding melody, and eventually discharge it. I would therefore sug- 
gest that text 722 might after all contain some Theophrastean material —how 
genuine is impossible to tell —and I can see no reason in principle for jettison- 
ing it as spurious. 

The views expressed in text 723 (7 saying no. 12), on the other hand, could 
hardly have been espoused by Theophrastus in the way in which they are put 
into words in the Siwan al-hikma, for at least two reasons. Firstly, the sharp 
distinction between music, which is a pleasure proper exclusively to the soul, 
and such other pleasures as food and drink, which belong to the body only, is 
inconsistent with both the holistic conception of music we find in text 721B and 
the belief that music can cure bodily pains, for instance sciatica (texts 726A—B— 
C). Secondly, it is hard to see why the philosopher should have deemed music 
negative and dangerous to the soul. 

Saying no. 13 (text 724) has the form of an argumentum ad absurdum and 
could be somehow consistent with the criticism of the éthos-theory attributed 
to Theophrastus by Philodemus.!% The contents of sayings 12-13 seem to 
depend in some way on the same source as Plutarch's Table Talk 7.5 704E- 
7058;96 however, there is no mention of Theophrastus in that section of the 
work. 

The last saying, no. 14 (text 725), is quite hard to make sense of; at first 
sight, nothing comparable seems to be found anywhere else in Theophrastus. 
The key word of the saying, the Arabic lahn (plur. luhūn), means not only 
“melody” or “rhythm” but also "speech" or “dialect”; the only reason— perhaps 
plausible, yet inconclusive—for preferring the former meaning over the latter 
is that this saying occurs along with others referring to music.?" On the other 
hand, one might as well decide that the saying refers to the soul paying sharper 
attention to the more obscure speeches, or manners of speaking; in which case, 
no ground would be left for including it among the sources on music. It would 
have more in common, instead, with saying no. 15 (text 306), which apparently 
involves the role of words in the process of knowledge and perhaps the issue of 
oral instruction.!?8 


195 See text 720, with the necessary caveats suggested by the textual uncertainties. 
196 As already noticed by Gutas (1985) p. 89. 

197 Thus Gutas (1985) p. go. 

198 See Gutas (1985) pp. 9o-91. 
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However, it is worth investigating to what extent the text lends itself to 
being interpreted in a musical sense. The main difficulty this interpretation 
encounters is the notion that some melodies are more “concealed” than others, 
for it is self-evident that what is less clear requires sharper attention, but what 
this means in the case of melodies needs clarification. One might suppose, for 
instance, that the concealed melodies are those new to the listener. People 
listen with more pleasure to the songs they already know, we hear from the 
compiler of the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems, because they can pinpoint more 
easily their cxoróc, i.e. “target” or “destination’,!99 the implication being that 
any melody has its own cxoróc. As often happens with the Problems, the text 
does not elaborate on what exactly is meant by ‘target’. One might construe 
it in a more technical sense, i.e. the note or notes towards which a particular 
melody or a part of it are headed—in other words, its ‘direction’; alternatively, 
the word axomd¢ might be given a more philosophical connotation, as if it 
were a synonym for véAoc, i.e. the ‘aim’ of the melody—its ethical meaning 
or purpose. Whatever interpretation one prefers, our Theophrastean saying 
somehow completes the sense of the pseudo-Aristotelian problem, for it stands 
to reason that listening to new melodies is less “pleasant” (750) because it calls 
for a stronger effort. This sort of enquiry can be seen, therefore, as reciprocal 
to that testified by text 716 and perhaps 722, because these texts deal with the 
activity of the performer’s soul and the production of melody, while text 725 
deals with the activity of the listener's soul and the reception of melody. 


4 Music and the Human Body 


While the relation between music and the soul has bearings on ethics and 
character, the one between music and the body is connected, not surprisingly, 
to *medicine'——the term is to be intended here in its broader sense, i.e. a 
set of practices that are meant to cure illnesses or, less often, prevent them. 
The belief that music possesses magical powers, including the power to heal, 


199 [Aristotle], Problems 19.5 9184.3-9 A& Ti Wdtov dxovovow dddovtwv dow dv npoeniotápevor 
TWYYXAVOSI TOV HEADY, Y Ov ph &nlevoveat; nóxepov Oct udMov Shroc 6 tTuyyávwv donep cxorod, 
Stav yvwpitwor tò &Sdpevov, xtA. “Why do people listen with more pleasure to people singing 
melodies they happen to know beforehand, than to ones that they do not know? Is it 
because (scil. the singer) hitting his target, as it were, is more obvious when they recognize 
what is being sung, etc.” (tr. R. Mayhew). The same question occurs, in a slightly different 
wording, in problem no. 40. The text is damaged in several points, but the general sense is 
clear. 
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is primeval and is found in virtually every ancient culture. The Greeks are 
no exception: an early example is famously found in the Odyssey, when the 
eponymous hero is wounded by a wild boar and his hunt-mates, the sons of 
Autolycus, stop the bleeding by singing him an énao1dy.2° It is unclear whether 
or not this ‘enchantment’ included words; if it did, one might wonder if its 
magical power was associated to the words as such, to their being rhythmically 
organized or to the melody on which they were uttered.??! However, if we are to 
trust Iamblichus, the epoidai used by Pythagoras could also be melismata, i.e. 
melodies sung without words;??? music could serve both as a prophylactic? 
and as a cure for bodily and mental disorders.??^ Although frowned upon by 
intellectuals, professional physicians and medical writers with the advent of 
sophistry and the rise of professionalism in various fields of human activity,205 
the belief in musicotherapy survived well beyond the v cent. Bc, until late 
antiquity. The school of Aristotle showed a keen interest in it, on one hand asa 
development of the notion of katharsis,?96 on the other hand for the treatment 


200 Odyssey 19.455-458. Interestingly, the syntax of the Greek attributes the antihemorrhagic 
action to the spell, in spite of the fact that the sons of Autolycus did actually bond 
Odysseus’ wound: ... AbtoAbxou maides piñor ... | wtetAny & 'O8vcfjoc a&utuovoc avtiEot0 | 
Shoo erratapevenc, naodh 8’ ala xeratvov | Eoxebov, x74. “The sons of Autolycus ... bound 
Ulysses’ wound skilfully, and stopped the bleeding by means of a spell etc.” It is a matter 
of debate, therefore, whether the &xooiàY, should be construed as magic in proper sense 
or as mere psychological support. The issue is thoroughly discussed in Provenza (2016) 
pp. 81-86. 

201 Ontheassumption thatthe power lay in the words, it has been suggested that they should 
not be considered as musicotherapy stricto sensu (West 2000 p. 54). On epoidai see also 
Pelosi (2004) and now the important remarks of Provenza (2014) pp. 300-301. 

202 lamblichus, Life of Pythagoras 114. 

203 This is the case with musical practices that are meant to keep the soul orderly and 
balanced, for which Figari (2000) p. 7 uses the expression ‘médecine préventive’. For the 
practice of singing, especially in the spring but also in other seasons, see, e.g., Iamblichus, 
Life of Pyhtagoras 10-11. According to Iamblichus, Pythagoras preferred the lyre over the 
aulos, for the sound of the latter seemed to him violent and by no means worthy of a free 
man (toùç yàp addAods bneAduBavev bBototixdv Te xol ravyyvpixòv xoi oddadc &XevOéptov 
10v HXov Éyetv, 1.8-9); we have already seen, however, that this testimony is to be taken 
cautiously (see Introduction, pp. 18-19). 

204 See, e.g., lamblichus, Life of Pythagoras 64. 

205 See in general Provenza (2016) pp. 89-95; Edelstein (1937) pp. 235-237. Wallace (2015) 
p. 46 cites opportunely Sophocles, Ajax 581-582 as an example of the rejection of ancient 
shamanic conceptions. 

206 Anderson (1980) p. 87. See also Commentary on text 719A, pp. 83-85. 
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of pain and fatigue induced by hard work??"—a context in which, as we will see 


in the discussion of the following texts, the aulos plays a fundamental role. 


726A 


726B 


726C 


Apollonius, Amazing Stories 49.1—3 (Paradoxographi Graeci 
pp. 140.262-142.275 Giannini) 


Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 14.18 624A-B 


Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights 4.13.1-2 


Notwithstanding the slight difference in the book title between texts 726A 
and 7265,79 this group of testimonies is likely to refer to the same treatise 


of Theophrastus, i.e. the one On Inspiration. They are all consistent in the 


idea that the philosopher credited the sound of the aulos with being able to 


heal sciatica. The same content is also found in Eustathius' Commentary on 


the Iliad,??? where he quotes Athenaeus almost literally in the course of a 


digression on the soothing effects of music on the soul, and in the v-century 


Roman physician Caelius Aurelianus, who discusses the treatments of sciat- 


ica and psoitis in Book 5 of his treatise On Chronic Diseases.?? Eustathius’ 


207 


208 
209 


210 


Illnesses are not, in fact, the only sources of distress. Fatigue, backpain and muscular pain 
can be caused by continuous hard work, as was the case with rowers, soldiers, as well as 
farmers and certain categories of artisans. Inquiring how music could improve the lives 
of these types of people is consistent with Aristotle's interest in the application of music 
other than in simple education and moral edification (see, e.g., the famous analysis of the 
different scopes of music in Politics Book 8; see also Ford 2004). We find traces of such 
inquiry, for instance, in [Aristotle], Problems 19.1 9178.19-20, see above, p. 98 n. 177. 

On which see also Matelli (2004) pp. 161-162. 

Eustathius, Commentary on Homer’s Iliad 16.617 vol. 3 p. 907.4—6 van der Valk. Eustathius’ 
mss. explicitly indicate Athenaeus as the source of the digression (see van der Valk's 
apparatus). 

Caelius Aurelianus, On Chronic Diseases 53.23 pp. 918—920 Drabkin item alii cantelenas 
adhibendas probauerunt, ut etiam Philistionis frater idem memorat libro x11 De adiutoriis, 
scribens quendam fistulatorem loca dolentia decantasse, quae cum saltum sumerent pal- 
pitando discusso dolore mitescerent. alii denique hoc adiutorii genus Pithagoram memo- 
rant inuenisse "Other physicians prescribe music, as the brother of Philistion tells us in 
Book 12 of his work On Remedies (- M. Wellmann, Fragmentsammlung der Griehischen 
Ärzte, Berlin: Weidmann 1901 vol. 1 p. 16 text 18). He writes that a certain piper would 
play his instrument over the affected parts and that these would begin to throb and palpi- 
tate, banishing the pain and bringing relief. And some hold that it was Pythagoras who 
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discussion of the amazing powers of music is introduced to comment on the 
epithet doynotys, “dancer”, directed by Aeneas to the Greek Merion, who had 
been so agile as to dodge his spear thrust. Immediately after the mention of 
some warlike dances, such as the nupptyy and the cóxtvvic, which were meant 
to prepare the body for this kind of agility, there is a digression entirely indebted 
to Athenaeus. First comes the reference to Clinias the Pythagorean, who would 
play the lyre to calm down?! then the famous example of Achilles playing 
the lyre to calm his wrath;?? third comes our quotation from Theophrastus. 
In comparison to the third testimony, text 7265 adds that, for the illness to 
disappear, the auletes needed to play in the Phrygian harmonia over the area 
in pain (xat& ... toO tónov).?!3 In text 726A—one of the two entries related to 
music in Apollonius' collection of stories (see above, pp. 23-24)—the notion 
also includes other disturbances, such as fainting (Atmo§upiav), panic attacks 
(qófouc), and chronic mental disorders (tàç emi paxpov ywouevas fj Stavotas 
éxotdcetc). Among these is epilepsy, which not only induces muscular spasms 
in the whole body, as was well known to ancient physicians (whereas sciatica 
provokes localized pain),?!+ but also takes the form of a behavioural distur- 
bance and appeared therefore similar to frenzy or madness.” It is well known 
that in pre-Hippocratic times epilepsy, along with a few other diseases such 
as leprosy and Saint Vitus dance, was regarded as supernatural and somehow 
‘sacred, and that one of the most important advances of Hippocratic medicine 
was indeed the dismissal of such a primitive-looking belief.?!6 Finally, Boethius 


discovered this kind of treatment" (tr. LE. Drabkin). The Philistion whose brother is 
remembered here might be the famous physician from Locri, friend of Plato, who boasted 
Dionysius of Syracuse among his patients (thus Wallace 2015 p. 46; but there are reasons to 
be cautious, see Diller 1938 col. 2408). Although Caelius does not mention Theophrastus, 
the material he draws from his source is likely to be Theophrastean: the expression loca 
dolentia decantasse is strikingly close to xatavAyoot ... Tob tónov in text 7268. On Caelius 
as a doxographer see van der Eijk (1999) pp. 431-433. 

211 From Athenaeus we know that the source is Chamaeleon, fr. 4 Wehrli. 

212 Homer, Iliad 9186-189. 

213 The verb xatavàćw can be construed metaphorically, in the sense of ‘putting a spell’ on 
someone (thus West 2000 p. 60); however, in this case I do not see any reasons why the 
player could not lean over a particular part of the patient's body. 

214 For the definition of epilepsy see, e.g., Galen, On Affected Parts, vol. 8 p. 173.5 Kühn. 

215 Sciatica is often treated along with other rheumatic affections, such as gout and arthritis 
(see, e.g., Galen, The Composition of Medicines According to the Regions of the Body vol. 9 
p. 331 Kühn); on the ancient awareness of the rheumatic nature of this disease see Byl 
(1988). 

216 Providing a full bibliographical account on this matter is beyond the purpose of this 
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recalls that the great aulos virtuoso Ismenias of Thebes had also cured sciat- 
ica with his instrument; but no mention of Ismenias occurs in Theophrastus's 
extant texts.?!7 

Itis perhaps in the latter context that Theophrastus' interest in musicother- 
apy is to be placed, for the idea that an exciting harmony like Phrygian?!? was 
effective against sciatica implies that it had the power to annihilate the dis- 
ease by bringing it to paroxysm. This therapeutic strategy, which is explicitly 
described in the Caelius Aurelianus passage,??? is evidently connected with the 
conception of music as a movement through which the soul gets rid of its evil 
passions (text 716)??? and with the broader notion of musical éthos.??! 

The same can hardly be said, as we will see in due course, of the usage of 
auletic sound in the case described in text 726A. To confirm the antiepileptic 


volume. Suffice it to mention the classic work of Lloyd (1979) pp. 15-29, and the most 
complete discussion ofthe perception of epilepsy from antiquity to modern times, Temkin 
(1945). I have also come across a reference to another volume on epilepsy in classical 
sources (Baumann 1923), but was not able to see it. 

217 Boethius, On the Principles of Music 1.1 p.185.20-22 Friedlein Ismenias uero Thebanus, Boe- 
tiorum pluribus, quos ischiadici doloris tormenta uexabant, modis fertur cunctas abstersisse 
molestias "moreover, by means of modes, Ismenias the Theban is said to have driven away 
all the distresses of many Boeotians suffering the torments of sciatica" (tr. C. Palisca). On 
Ismenias see also Commentary on text 715, namely p. 39 n. 7. According to a convincing 
conjecture of E.K. Borthwick (1988) to Philodemus, On music 4.41.28 vol. 1 p. 67 Delattre, 
Ismenias might have given his name to a melody (xéAevoya Iopnviov) that could galvanize 
hard-workers and that was used well after his death. 

218 On the character of Phrygian harmony see, e.g., Aristotle, Politics 13428. 

219 See above, p. 107 n. 210. Provenza (2016) p. 181 n. 21 offers a slightly different interpretation 
of Caelius' words quae (scil. loca) cum saltum sumerent palpitando, which does not seem 
to imply paroxysm, since suffering limbs are said to start vibrating in accordance with the 
music and to be therefore led to relaxation ("poiché le parti dolenti avevano incominciato 
a palpitare seguendo il ritmo musicale, e da questo erano state condotte al rilassamento"). 

220 See also Matelli (2004) pp. 170-171. 

221 Ido not share Anderson's idea (1980) p. 94 that “there is ... little or no evidence that he 
(Theophrastus) personally believed in the healing of the body through music, though 
he may well have recorded traditional beliefs”. It is true that Gellius (text 726C) does not 
explicitly attribute that belief to our philosopher, for he just says to have found mention 
in a book of Theophrastus of what was “believed by many, and has been put on record" 
(creditum ... a plerisque ... et memoriae mandatum; tx. A. Barker); however, it seems to me 
that the wordings of text 726A.4—5 (lávot yap, pyoty, ý xatavAyatc xai texto xai Extryrpiav) 
and text 726B (tt dé xoi vócouc lávot uoucuc Oedoppactos totopnaer ..., itxLaxods qdoxov 
&vócouc StateAgtv ...) make it clear enough that the philosopher, even if he was referring to 
a common belief, did hold it trustworthy. 
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power of the aulos, Apollonius tells the story of a man driven into a frenzy by 
the sound of the c&Axt/& and cured by Aristoxenus. Although the representa- 
tion of the philosopher as an actual music therapist sounds highly implausible, 
his interest in the therapeutic usages of music is consistent with another anec- 
dote included in Apollonius' collection and which comes from the Aristoxenian 
Life of Telestes (the v-century dithyrambographer). The people of Locri and 
Rhegium reportedly consulted the oracles over the case of their women sud- 
denly jumping up and storming out of the city, as though summoned by an 
unknown force, and the response was to have paeans performed for sixty days 
in the spring, which accounted for the remarkable flourishing of paeanogra- 
phers in that part of Magna Graecia??? An oracle is also mentioned in our 
Theophrastean fragment, but the textual damage occurring in ll. 6—7 makes it 
hard to understand what its role was. With Theodore Reinach's adjustments 
(see app. ad loc.), the sense is that Aristoxenus consulted the oracle and then 
started the treatment; however, given the ambiguity of the pronoun adtév in 
l. 6, it cannot be excluded that the oracle urged the patient to ask for Aristox- 
enus' help. Both scenarios are theoretically possible, for inquiries of this kind 
were not necessarily made by the interested persons, and questions on behalf 
of others are also attested.?23 

The symptoms displayed by the Theban patient are similar to those of the 
Calabrian women and, at the same time, compatible with epilepsy: he shouted 
in such a way as to disgrace himself (€Gdyoev ... date doyypovetv) and acted 
as though he was maddened—or fighting, if we maintain the mss.’ reading 
payópevov, which I personally prefer, over Giacomo Leopardi’s conjecture pat- 
vópevov. The brain disorder that causes epilepsy can in fact induce an altered 
state of consciousness, and the patient may well have hallucinated about being 
in a battle. Although it is not explicitly said whether this condition was tempo- 
rary or permanent, one can infer from the last sentence (l. 12 emoingev xal TS 
adAmtyyos pwviyv onogévsv, "scil. Aristoxenus made him able to endure even the 


222 no. 40 = Aristoxenus, fr. 117 Wehrli Apte xóEevoc ó povatxds ev TH TeAéc vou Biw proiv, rep ev 
"Ico ot cvvexvoyser, bd tov aùtòv xatpdv yiyvecbar náðn, Ov Ev civar xod tò mepl Tas yovatxas 
yevouevov ğtorov. &xatácetc yàp ylyverOat toladtac, Wate viote xoOvuévac xoi 8euvotoac 
wg xaAodvtds vtvoc Unaxovelv, Elta exmdav ÅKATAOXÉTOVÇ ytyvouevac xod TPÉXEIV ÈXTÒÇ THS 
TOAEWS. LAVTELOLEVOIC OE coi; Aoxpolc xoi ‘Pyyivots nepi Tio dnaMAayiic Tod nåðovç einetv TOV 
Gedv rarðvaç di8ety Eapwvods [SwSexdtnys] NuEpac E', 80&v roModc yevéodat narevoypdpous £v TH 
TraAig. West (2000) p. 55 sees this usage of the paean as a sort of ‘indirect’ musicotherapy, 
because the songs were not meant to cure the women, but to appease the god who had 
driven them mad. See also Provenza (2016) pp. 129—130. 

223 See, e.g., Eidinow (2007) pp. 104107, esp. p. 104 on the oracle epigraphs from Dodona. 
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sound of the trumpet”) that the symptoms appeared every time the patient was 
exposed to the pathogenic sound and disappeared shortly after. 

The attacks are said to have been triggered by the sound of the trumpet as 
such, i.e. by its timbre (in this sense, I believe, is the word gwvy to be taken), 
rather than by any piece of music that may have been played on it.?7^ This 
seems to rule out immediately any reference to the notion of musical éthos, 
which implies performing melodies with particular intervallic and stylistic 
features—as is the case with text 726B, where it is the Phrygian mode or 
harmonia, along with the sound of the aulos, that is responsible for the healing 
of the sciatica. On the other hand, since the symptoms worsened if someone 
trumpeted xoAeuxóv, one might object that the music that was being played 
did have some bearings on the patient. That, of course, is possible; however, 
one might wonder whether we are to construe these sounds as a ‘melody’ in 
the proper sense of the word. Qua military instrument, and also because of its 
organological characteristics, the odArty& was not expected to produce musical 
phrases so articulate as to allow any specific ‘character’ to unfold;??5 such a 
task, even in warfare, was left to the aulos.26 Quite interestingly, the verb most 


224 Unlike West (2000) p.60, I do not think that Aristoxenus cured his patient “by accustoming 
him to listen to the aulos, which he gradually played louder until the man could tolerate 
the trumpet” (emphasis mine). By the way West presents this statement, the reader could 
be led to thinking that this is what the texts says, but nothing in the Greek justifies this 
interpretation. 

225 Given the particular nature of the instrument, it would have been very hard to play more 
than a few notes from the harmonic series; moreover, playing required great physical 
strength. For this reason, the salpinx is usually conceived of as a man’s instrument. 
Claudius Aelianus (Various History 1.26), in reporting the apparently extraordinary case 
of a woman trumpeter called Aglais, represents her as a giantess who would eat about five 
kilograms of meat, four portions of bread and drink three and a half litres of wine. 

226 It is well known, for instance, that the auloi could be used to help marching armies 
keep their pace and formation (see, e.g., Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 
5.70; see also above, p. 98 n. 177, on the tpmpaúànç, who gave pace to rowers). Matelli 
(2004) pp. 160-161 argued that this was due to the ability of the aulos to keep the soldiers’ 
mood balanced and immune from excessive excitement, while trumpets and horns had 
the opposite effect. I would rather explain this difference, more pragmatically, with the 
different mechanism of these instruments. Giving pace implies playing continuously for 
a long time, which was hardly possible with a oéAmty§ for the reasons already mentioned 
(see previous note); on the contrary, not only could an aulete play as long as he wanted, 
but thanks to the circular breathing technique it may also have been possible for him to 
never interrupt the flow of the rhythm. I would also suggest that the presence of auletes 
on triremes and among marching soldiers had the additional advantage of relieving the 
men’s pain and fatigue (see above, p. 107 n. 207). 
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commonly associated with the sound of the salpinx is onpaiver, “to signify’,?27 
rather than dew, LeAwsetv or other verbs indicating melodic expression,?28 for 
this sound was meant to be loud enough to be heard in the turmoil of a battle, 
and to give signals that were short and easily recognisable, which are often 
referred to as Tò rtoAspuxóv.229 

On the other hand, unlike the Calabrian women's, the Theban's disturbance 
was music-induced, which makes Aristoxenus' therapy a sort of homeopathic 
one.29? For it to work, it must be assumed that the sound of the aulos was per- 
ceived as partially similar to that of the salpinx, so as to enable the patient to 
grow antibodies to it, as it were; this is also suggested by the expression xatà 
poxpóv, “little by little’, which indicates gradual improvement in the patient's 
condition. One should therefore ask to what extent an aulos could have 
sounded like a trumpet. No doubt that the two instruments were quite different 
from one another in terms of mechanism, timbre, contexts of performances, 
expressive purposes and expectations of the audience; nevertheless, the aulos 
was the most versatile and mimetic of ancient musical instruments.”*! If an 
avaAyntms was able to imitate the hissings of a dying dragon, it is reasonable that 
he could also evoke the sound of a trumpet.??? In a famous description of a 
musical show performed in the theatre of Corinth, Apuleius presents a tibi- 
cen who played "a Dorian battle tune and, combining deep drones with shrill 
screeches, in the manner of a trumpet, excited the energy and agility of the 


227 See, e.g., Diodorus Siculus, Library of History 9.22.2;13.45.8;15.55.3 etc. An interesting usage 
of dyActbv, "to show’, is found in Aeneas the Tactician, On the Defence of Fortified Positions 
22.22.4. It is because of this difference between the two instruments that Anderson (1980) 
p.87 denies that the therapy described here has anything in common with other ‘cathartic’ 
usages of the aulos. 

228  Anexception is Claudius Aelianus, Various History 2.44, where the trumpet call for ‘attack’ 
is referred to as Tò rtapopymtuxóv ... u£Aoc. 

229 In our text the article is missing (ll. 9-10 ei 8é mote xod moAEuIKov comAlceté ctc), so that 
one might either construe moAguxdv as an adverb ("if anyone played in a warlike way") or 
imply a noun like péàoç (as in Andrew Barker's rendition “if anyone ever played a military 
tune"; cf. also [Callisthenes], History of Alexander the Great 1.41.19-20) without the sense 
being affected relevantly. 

230 Provenza (2016) p. 138 defines this therapy as ‘allopathic’, on the grounds that a different 
instrument, i.e. the aulos, is used to cure the effects of the salpinx. 

231 See the commentary to text 718. 

232 We hear from Pollux, Onomasticon 4.84.7 that in the iambic part of the Pythikos nomos— 
on which see above, p. 84 n. 97—the player was expected to include the oaAmuotixe 
xpovuata (‘trumpet calls’?), which, whatever exactly they were, must have evoked the 
sound of a salpinx. 
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dance"23? Unfortunately, we are in no position to ascertain exactly what fea- 


tures in this performance could have evoked the sound of a trumpet; I suspect 
that the effect described by Apuleius had less to do with the combination of 
grave and acute notes than the violence and perhaps the absence of vibrato 
and portamento with which the acute ones might have been emitted.23+ What 
is relevant to my point, however, is that it was possible to play the aulos in such 
a way as to produce an effect similar to that of a oc&Xrvy& and I dare suggest that 
this is what Aristoxenus devised to cure the Theban. 


233 


234 


Apuleius, The Golden Ass 10.31.24—27 ... tibicen Dorium canebat bellicosum et permiscens 
bombis grauibus tinnitus acutos in modum tubae saltationis agilis uigorem suscitabat. It 
is worth noticing the close resemblance of the Latin canebat bellicosum to the Greek 
comite) moAeuixdv in our passage. I have discussed this passage at length in Raffa 2012. 
The expression permiscens bombis grauibus tinnitus acutos does not seem to me useful 
to describe specifically the performance he had in mind here because elsewhere he uses 
an almost identical wording with reference to auletic performance in general; see Florida 
313-16 primus Hyagnis in canendo manus discapedinauit, primus duas tibias uno spiritu 
animauit, primus laeuis et dexteris foraminibus, acuto tinnitu et graui bombo, concentum 
musicum miscuit. The expressive tools used by aulos-players, which I have indicated here, 
perhpas anachronistically, by means of modern words, were comprehended in the notion 
of mAdopa. At the time of the so-called ‘New Music revolution’ (v-1v cent. Bc) they had 
been enhanced thanks to the introduction of more flexible reeds in the instrument's 
mouthpiece, as described in a widely known Theophrastean passage (Enquiry into Plants 
4.11). It stands to reason that if the aulos was to imitate the trumpet, the more idiomatic 
features of the its own expressive code had to be reduced. 
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Greek 


&òew] to sing n2 

&Aoyoc] without words or ratio 60, 96-98, 
1031192 

dxoAacía]intemperance 93 

dxovopatixot, oi] a group of Pythagoreans 
4n12 

àxovotóç] audible 62 

&Moiwoiç] change 47-48 

&povcoc] someone with no sense for music 
80n123, 81, 88 

dvorypapet] to transcribe accurately 49 

&vecic] relaxation 97 

avtiAyic] apprehension 59n71 

amddvotc] release 89 

apety] virtue 91, 93 

àptðpóç] number 51 

åppovia] musical scale; see also cóctrua — 14, 
39) 44 74 

åppovixý] harmonics 2,34 

&ppovuxot, ot] music theorists 
971171 

à&pmpia] trachea, windpipe 56 

apex] principle 57, 82 

aùàóç] aulos n29, 76, 106n203 

aŭčnoıç] increase, growth 47 


8, 20, 49, 58, 


ytyveo8at] to come into being u 
YAâTTA, yAwttic] lit. tongue, part of the aulos 
mouthpiece 76 


&i& 7480] ‘due to an affection of the soul’ or 
‘by accident! 15n62, 861145 

8i&e vua] distance (and, as musical term, 
interval) 3, 20, 50, 57-58, 68 

ià tecocowv] lit. through four (notes), the 
musical interval of fourth 16-17, 69— 

72 

dia mévte] lit. through five (notes), the musical 
interval of fifth 16-17, 69-72 

dv d&1&v] ancient name of the musical 
interval of fifth — 8, 16-17, 69—72 

dbvamic] power — 7, 35013, 54, 58-59 

dvucxépeta] nastiness 95 


éxpeAcia] non-melodicity 58, 66 

ÉAeoc] pity 84 

&gpéAeta] melodicity 58, 67 

évOouciacyos] divine inspiration 35, 82, 84 

évotys| unity 68 

énaol6y] enchantment 106 

epe (npðtoç)] (first) discoverer, inventor 
36, 73-74 


ydovy| pleasure 35, 82 
0c] character 77 


idixd¢] special 82 
i8t6ty¢] peculiar quality (of high and low 
sounds) 7,58-59,61 


xá8opotc] purification 18 

xo óc] beautiful, noble 

xivnua] motion, movement 
103 

xivyoiç] movement 


10-11 
21, 60, 86, 101- 


9, 15, 20-21, 78, 86, 89 


Aetótyc] smoothness 68 

AéEtg] speech 49,100 

*)tyyetv] to twang (Homeric verb)  5n17 
Adoyos] mathematical ratio 3, 33, 68 
Avry] sorrow 35,82 


paðnpatıxoi, ot] a group of Pythagoreans 
4n12 

povótwc]sparseness 47 

péys9oc] magnitude 54 

puerto] melody sung without words 

méàoç] melody — 25118, 33, 61, 100 

yedwdew] to produce a melody 55, 12 

yedwdytixdc] able to produce melody 60-61, 
86, 101-103 


106 


vópoç] law; a traditional song 12 
vópoç IIv8txd¢] a mimetic piece of music 74, 
112n232 


dexnats] dance 
dexnotys] dancer 


10-11 
73, 108 
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TAatayy | an idiophone reportedly invented 
byArchytas 93 

mx; ] blow and, in acoustic contexts, an 
impact that produces sound 5 

TAG] plurality 49, 51, 53 

toteiv] to compose and/or perform music 10 

TOAEUIXOv, TO] a warlike trumpet call 

ToAttixol, ot] a group of Pythagoreans 

Toadtys] quantity 51 

npóßànpa] question 41, 44, 80 

Tt01¢] incidence (of the voice) 85 

TUxvótrc] density 47 


111-113 
4n12 


pvOuiZev] to shape, to educate, or to affect 
with rhythm 97-98, 100 

fvêpóc] rhythm 33 

cóAntyt]trumpet 110-113 

o1xeAifw]|to behave badly; to be in a bad state; 
to play like the Sicilians 78-79 

cixtwic] a warlike dance 108 

oxddta, xà] lit. crooked songs, performed at 
banquets and drinking-parties 44 

onovdeiaxdv or omovectov] libation tune 18, 

35 

ovMaby | ancient name of the interval of 
fourth 8, 16-17, 69-72 

cupmáOsur] affinity 68 


Latin 


delenimentum|] release 89 


ingenium] natural disposition 87 


Arabic 


lahn] rhythm, melody orspeech 104 


125 


avupwvia] musical concord 2, 43, 68-72 
adptyé] a device applied to the aulos 41, 
42n16 
oúgtypa] a musical concord which is 
obtained from the composition of others 
16n63, 17, 69-72 


x&ctc] lit. tension, hence pitch in music 
téprpic] pleasure 97 

tovoc] tension, see also tacig — 8, 44n24 
tpénew] to bend ortum 95 


8,58 


bmepoyy| excess 68 
bnoxpitys] actor, performer 75 
bnoxpitum | the art of delivery 13 


qOóyyoc] musical note 1n2, 20, 85 

qóoc]fear 84; panic attack 108 

gopa] movement 9 

gvats] nature 60, 89 

gwwy| voice 20-21, 58n65, 84, 94n166, 100, 
m 


xe6a] shade (of colour) 48n40,61 


poyy] soul 10—12, 21 


wh] song 1o-u 


tibia] the Latin equivalent of the Greek avAdg 
26, 76-77, 130234 
tibicen] tibia-player 770114, 12-113 
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Abaris 23n8 
Achilles 95n170, 198 
Adrastus 68, 70, 71 
Aelianus 


ap. Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy’s 
Harmonics 
pp. 40.4-4447 Raffa = pp. 33.16-37.5 


Diiring 54n56 
p. 41.5-8 Raffa = p. 34.11-14 Düring 
41n15 


Aelianus, Claudius 


Various History 
1.26 11n225 
2.44 112n228 
Aeneas 108 


Aeneas the Tactician 
On the Defense of Fortified Positions 


22.22.4 112n227 
Aeschylus 81 
Alcibiades 74, 98n176 


Alcmaeon of Croton 
fr.10 Diels-Kranz 59n71 


Alexander of Aphrodisias 
Commentary on Aristotle’s ‘On Sense’ 
p. 132.23-133.6 Wendland 
59n71 


[Alexander of Aphrodisias] 
Problems 

1.381216 59n71 
Alyattes] King of Lydia 26 


Amoebeus the Citharoede 
27 


Anchytus] a friend of Empedocles’ 
18 
Andron of Catania 13, 27, 36, 72-79 


Andron (or Abron) of Halicarnassus 
23n8 


Andron of Pellenes 73n95 
Andronicus of Rhodes — 29n37,32 


Anonymus of Photius 
p. 237.7-10 Thesleff (= Scholia on Theocri- 
tus 14.5B.4—7 Wendel) 
4n12 


Antigenidas of Thebes — 40n7 


Antigonus] father of Halcyoneus 
44 


Antigonus of Caristus — 23 


Aphthonius, Aelius Festus 
30, 81, 86-89 
On Metres = Marius Victorinus, The Art of 
Grammar 
vol. 6 p. 158.30-159.2 Keil 
870147 
vol. 6 p. 159.27-31 Keil 88 
vol. 6 p. 160.13-15 Keil 89n155 


Apollo 73, 74099, 98 


Apollonius the Paradoxographer 
19, 23-24, 34, 107- 


109 
Apuleius of Madaura 
The Golden Ass 

10.31.24-27 113n233 
Archidamus 78n121 
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Archytas of Tarentum 
fr. 138-20 Huffman 
fr. 1 Huffman 
test. A18 Huffman 


Aristides Quintilianus 


On Music 


2-5, 14, 19, 53; 
56n61, 93 
54055 

45n34, 54056 
59071 


17, 35, 70, 82-83, 
100-101, 103 


1.4 pp. 4-6 Winnington-Ingram 


100n183 


1.8.47—49 p. 15.810 Winnington-Ingram 


69 


1.6-12 pp. 7-30 Winnington-Ingram 


35ni5 


1.9 p. 19 Winnington-Ingram 


1.19 pp. 39-40 Winnington-Ingram; 2.15 pp. 


17n65 


82-84 Winnington-Ingram 


93n162 


2.3 p. 54-55 Winnington-Ingram 


93n164 


2.4.65-69 pp.57.31-58.2 Winnington- 


Ingram 


82n133 


2.5.13-16 p. 58.18-21 Winnington-Ingram 


83ni34 


2.5.18-23 p. 58.23-27 Winnington-Ingram 


83n135 


243-14 pp. 77-82 Winnington-Ingram 


Aristotle 


Categories 
9A.28-10B.25 

Enquiry into Animals 
589B.19 

On the Soul 
403A.8-10 
420A-B 

Poetics 
1461B.30-32 
1462A4.8-9 

Politics 
1340A.28-39 
1340A.38-42 
1340B.25-31 


103n193 


2, 9, 13, 15, 18, 23, 
29, 32, 39, 43, 46, 
84, 90, 97, 106, 
107N207 


47038 


76n108 


29n38 
5n20, 46n36 


13n46, 76n114 
770115 


770116 


970173 
94n165 


1942A4.4—7 

1342B 
Topics 

160A.12-20 


[Aristotle] 

On Audibles 
800A.1-7 
800B-801A 
803B-804A 
804A 

Problems 
11.7 8998.18 
11.8 899B.25 
11.13 900A.16—25 
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Aristoxenus of Tarentum 


Elements of Harmonics 
1 p. 5.4-7 Da Rios 


127 


84n137 
109n218 


5n20 


57n62 
15n59 
52n52 
53n52 


42n18 

42n18 

15n60 
56n61 

6n26 

42n18 

15n61 

15n61 
98n177, 107n207 
1051199 
94n166 
9n36 

6n26, 52n52 


3-4 7) 9 13, 15- 
16, 18, 20-21, 23n8, 
33) 35; 39, 44, 58, 
68, 78n119, 85-86, 
99-100, 110-113 


34013 


1.8-10, pp. 13.7-15.5 Da Rios 


85n140 


1.9.30—32 p. 14.17-19 Da Rios 


1.15 p. 20.16—17 Da Rios 


15n62, 86n145 
85n142 


2.31-32 pp. 40.11-41.12 Da Rios 


98ni74 


2.32 pp. 4113-42.7 Da Rios 


4013 


2.34-39 pp. 44-48 Da Rios 


44024 


3-66-68 pp. 83.4-85.8 Da Rios 


Elements of Rhythmics 


21n84 


2.9 p. 6116-21; 2.11 p. 6.31ff. Pearson 


100n184 
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Elements of Rhythmics (cont.) 


fr. 26 Wehrli 

fr. n7 Wehrli 

fr. 122-127 Wehrli 

fr. 124 Wehrli 
Asclepiades of Bithynia 
Ateas] King of Schythia 


Athenaeus of Naucratis 


18n71 
24nn, 110n222 
44n24 


20n79 
99 
39-40 


1114, 19, 26-27, 
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[Callisthenes] 
History of Alexander the Great 
1.41.1920 1120229 


Calpurnia] wife of Pliny the Younger 
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Cassiodorus, Flavius Magnus Aurelius 
On Music 
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The Sophists at Dinner 
L31F 26n24 
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Bellermann's Anonymus 103 
On Music 
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Boethius, Anicius Manlius Severinus 
On the Principles of Music 
11 p. 185.20—22 Friedlein 


18, 109n217 
Bolus of Mendes 23 
Caelius Aurelianus 107, 109 


On Chronic Diseases 
54.23 pp. 918-920 Drabkin 
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Caesar, Iulius 22 
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fr. 30 Kassel-Austin — 73n92 


10 27n28 
Censorinus 27-28, 98-99, 101 
About the Day of Birth 

124 98n175 

12.3 98n177 
Cerellius, Quintus 27 
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fr. 4 Wehrli 108n211 
Chrysogonus 40n7 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius 18 
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Damon of Oa 9-14, 18 
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Gellius, Aulus 
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Heraclides 
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Harmonics pp. 36.9-37.28 Raffa = pp. 30.1- 


3112 Düring 


Heraclides the Boxer 


Heraclides Ponticus 


fr.157 Wehrli 
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Herodotus 

Histories 
1.17 
6.129 


Herophilus of Chalcedon 


Hesychius 
c 612 Schmidt 
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Hippoclides of Athens 
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26n20 
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